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70 Per E, imchis 
away by an 2 fond-; 


ſures; ſo that it Mas late in ufe 
before he far dow to his books, To 


have been the firſt ĩnſtrument of reviving 


literature in France under Francis J. is 
Bude's undiſputed honour, it being at his 
perſuaſion, that the College-royal at Paris 
wy u founded by 3 7 

0 


youth, inde 
Ke! * neſs for hunting and other plea 


A 


more in number than his books, his body 


* 


2 Bude. oon 


2 was Bud®s hap 2 8 would 
to God it were that 4 all err men!) 
that his wife, io far from leading him 
an uneaſy life, as buried in his cow 
was an aſſiſtant to him in his ſtud 
reaching him his books, and ſearch 
out any paſſages he wanted. In a letter 
to one of the ſame genius, he facetiouſly 
repreſents "oO as married to two 
wives, of which he had ſons and 
flak each —_ by, Dame Philoloia the 
other, books, whit l hel ped to the, main- 
tenance of his — lde The firſt 
twelve years of his marriage, the former 
was much more prolific than Philologia, or 
than he himſelf wiſhed; his children were 


had been ſufficiently in action, whilſt his 
mind was in a torpid ſtate; but, concludes 
Bude, I am hot upon retrieving paſt ſu- 
pineneſs, and hope at leaſt to bring my 
books to be. upon a pat wich my children, 

One day a ſervant came running to 
lim all in a fright; whilt he was cloſe 
at ſtudy, cry ing out, Sir, Sir, the houſe is 
on fire! Why don't you inform your miſ- 
treſs of it, anſwered; Bude, without any 
emotion: you know. very, well, that L 


neren cancem * the. — 
1 


1 Bude. | 1 3 

* moment that heard, that 
ony mus, a very eminent Grecian, 

was come to Paris, he invited him to 
make his houſe his own; and in acknow- 
EE Ahr, L h e Pay cf 
e ſallary, at his departure gave him 
500 pieces of gold. He never —. ſuf. 


fer his picture to be drawn, as the 
following verſes teſtify : —_ — 


When living, Budi would nor be drawn by gaben, 
Nor after death defired the praiſe of poets, 
For leaving ſuch bright copies of his mind, 
; He ferm to have bis eurevard fire pouriray dd 
The chuſe in his will relating to/ his 
funeral, has in it a ſingularity ofren:ob- 
ſerved in extraordinary perfonages ; I 
will be carried to the grave at night, at 
without any invitation being made, wit 
one or two torches only; and will nar 
have public notice given, either in the 
church or city ; for I never approved the 
cuſtom of mournful ceremonies and fune- 
ral pomps.—Neither will I have any fu- 
neral ceremony, nor other repreſentation 
about the place of my interment, 'Took- 
ing on them as imitations of the Pagan 
cenotaphia, i. e. honorary monutnents. 
This has, by Hine, n thought W 


.. 
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4 Clement Mie. 


ceell from humility; others aſcribe it to 
ſecret leaning towards ' Proteſtantiſm. It 
is inconteſtable, that Budzus's widow 
retiret'to Geneva; and there, with ſome 
of her children,” made a Ro profeſſion 


of the'Proteftant religion. 
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bon — MaRoT, born 1495s 
died 1544. 


ERTAIN it is, that Marot, 

for ſome juvenile treſpaſs, was 
baniſhed out of Geneva; but 

the cauſe of this ignominy is 

not 'very clear : Cayet charges him with 
having debauched his landlord's wife 
and that adultery being puniſhable with 
death, according to the laws of that city, 
it was by Calvin's inte reſt alohe that he 
eſcaped the halter; but there -was ſuch 
a complication of ' guilt in the fact, that 
be could not ſave him from being ſcourg- 
ed up and down the city. This ſeems 
an Beep of malevolence; for, after 
ſuch. an opprobrium, with what face 
could arot, as he actually did, pre- 


ſent himſelf before the generals 'of the 
French 


Clement Marot. 5 


French army in Piedmont? where, after 
many ſtruggles, he found but an indiffe- 
rent ſhelter for the refiner of — 
try, and died very poor at Turin. 
Marot, though valet- de- chambre to 
the king, and though he had been woutidetd 
and taken priſoner at Pavia, was frequent- 
ly in extreme indigence; in one of his 
ſtreights, he preſented the following con- 
ciſe petition to Francis I. who was ſekom 
wanting in liberality to men ef merit: 
% May it pleaſe your Majeſty, te = 
% ſtow ſomething upon me ta 
and food; recollection may ſupply — 
% place of books, but a ant fd 
« admits-of no expedient, te 5 IN - 
Marat having. d having diſcarded. a e Off 
his (for his friends allow, Ji 
centiouſneſs of his court education no- 
ver wore off entirely, ) ſhe, to cxoſs any 
other amour, lodged an i a- 
gainſt him, as a perſon who made no 
account of the faſt - days — . the 
church, and who conſequentiy was of 
heretical principles. Upon this unſup- 
ported information, the inquiſitor of the 
faith ordered him to priſon. His fautors 
procured his releaſe ; but his enemies got 
him to be re-impriſoned ; the former de- 
B 3 ter- 


6 Clement Marot. 


termined, that malice ſhould not inſult 
-over friendſhip, put the whole court in 
-motion for his liberry z after which Ma- 
rot withdrew to Geneva, a ſerious: place, 
where morality is valued above al the 
ibrilliancy of genius, and where he in- 
volved himſelf in new diſgrace. + 
M. Broſſette, known by his commaen- 
tary upon Deſpreaux, ſays, in a letter 
to Rouſſeau, Next to Marot, I know 
but three perſons in all France, who 
have perfectly ſucceeded in epigrams, 
I mean, Deſpreaux, Racine, and your- 
$5, ſelf: Iam only ſorry, that Deſpreaux 
* has writ too many, that Racine has writ 
too few; and that you write no more.” 
Marot's tranſlation of the Pſalms was 
-remonſtrated againſt by the faculty of 
-divinity.at Paris, to Francis I. who was 
ſo delighted with the ſpecimen, that he 
put the doctors off, and 2 the 
poet to proceed: a tranſlation of thitty 
Plola-came out, which ſold faſter than 
the - printers could work them off. In 
- thoſe days, they were not ſet to muſic, 
as now, to be ſung at church; every 
one ſung to what tune he pleaſed, and 
commonly to thoſe of ballads ; ppg + 
037) P2019; 4 
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Peter Du'Chatel. 7 
the princes and courtiers choſe one for 
himſelf ; Henry I's favourite was, As ibe 


chaſed bart, &c. which on we tony 
cer rr ni r 


22 


2 = ed oy 
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| PerEn Dv CnATzz died 1555. 


Nee CHATBEL hadith happi- 
2 neſs to pleaſe Francis . who was 


ſitions, , chat he ſent for him to 
= about hmethd king's firſtqueſtion wes, 
Whether he was a gentleman? to which 
Du Chatel anſwered, That really he did 
not know from which of the three bro- 
thers in Noah's ark he was deſcended. 
Whatever zeal for Catholieiſm Du 
Chatel made a ſhew of, he could nor 
avoid the ſuſpicion of hereſy. In his fu- 
neral oration on Francis I. the fervour of 
his gratitude made him ſay, That it was 
his firm belief, that the bleſſed ſaut of 
that prince had winged its way directly 
into Paradiſe. The Sorbonne, ever ten- 
der of Purgatory, at which this bold 
flight ſeemed to ſtrike, preferred a com - 
| plant againſt him; but, ſays M. de Thou, 


B 4 they 


« (2t7 Francis 


verſed, D 
ſtock you 


lebrated writer, a 1 


8 Peter Du Cbatel. 


C 


they fell into unlucky hands; for the 
chairman of the committee, to whom 
they were referred, turned the affair into 


ajelt; © Reverend gentlemen, (ſaid he) 


no- body knew his late maj 


jeſty's hu- 


* mour better than myſelf; he could 
* not endure to ſtay long any- -where, 
< till he had reached his journey's end; 
& and if he did call in at Purgatory, I 


© dare ſay, it — _ 4 ſhott dait, 


„and ava * 132 


pher of France — 
Fair lived. 


quire aſter the moſt univerſally 


uſed (40 ah, that OY all the 
learned men | with whom he had Con- 
hatel was the only'one whoſe 
hold out--abave;two years; 
all the reſt. ſaoner, or later, wert quite 
drained, and redvctd 0 tepetitions or 
ſilence, + L have heard! Jays 2 ce- 
famous hiſtoriogra- 
Y that he 
did not know in what century tury Philip the 
Marſha} Crequi, upon bis 
removal from court, being tetired to his 
ſeat, the firſt thing he did was, nd: en- 


man in the neighbourhood ; — prior of 
a convent was recommended to him, 


— had indeed a vaſt. variety of know- 


[ledge 3 yer, hin a farmights the Mar- 


ſhal 


Peter Du Chatel, 99 


ſnal found room to ſay, that he hoped 
the country afforded other ſort of ſcho- 
lars, for that this was the moſt ignorant 
creature in the world. — The, Rage Ree 
De Meſmes was very learned, and de- 
lighted, above all things, in the N 
ſation of learned men, where he Was 
artful, that it was uſually ſaid of hi , 
that, in a week, he could exhauſt 

| beſt furniſhed profeſſor i in Europe, 
contrivance had been formed b 
who envied Du Chatel the oj 
for ſupplanting him, by bringin 5 
and playing againſt him one le 
man of addreſs and infinite learnin 
Francis I. to whom he had been alr 
mentioned, happening to aſk Du Cay!” + 
what ſort of man was. this ſawe. ? 
he anſwered, that he was a philaſoph r 
not without merit, but who wannly 
eſpouſed Ariſtotle's political ſentiments 3 | 
and what are thoſe? continued the King. 
Sire, replied Du Chatel, Ariſtotſe is 
ſtrong republican, ever d 1 25 2 
narchy; after this, the in 

turned the deaf ear, when OT 15 
harp upon the incom N M. Bigor, 


n 303 


Bs ._ Francs 


ome, 


ſmile, 
60. 


10 Francis Rabelais. 
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Francis RapELais, born 1483, 
died 1553. 


HE Art of ring in the world 
K has a e, that the Car- 
dinal de Bellay, to whom Ra- 
belais was domeſtic phyſi- 
cian, being troubled with an 
| hypocondriac humour, it was reſolved, 
by the ſkilful gentlemen of the faculty 
in a conſultation, that an aperritive de- 
1 ſhould be pre without delay 

Tor his eminency. n this Rabelais 
takes himſelf away, lk the junto to 
prate themſelves into a ſweat for a high- 
er fee, orders a huge fire in the yard, 
and one of the largeſt kettles, brim. ful 
of water, to be ſet on, into which he threw 
all the keys he could find or borrow 
then ſtripped to his doublet, fell to ſtirring 
them about with all the anxiety of a 
*cook, leſt they ſhould not boil well. The 
' doftors, at their coming down, ſur- 
priſed at ſuch an apparatus, and aſking 
the meaning of Rabelais's ſedulity, he 
made anſwer, Gentlemen, I am 
a 


Francis Rabelais. 11 
e about your | preſcription, keys be- 
ing of all things the beſt aperitives 3 
% and if this does not ſatisfy you, III 
« diſpatch a meſſenger to the arſenal for 
half a dozen battering canon,” 9 
% make the finiſhing aperture 
Rabelais, ſpeaking of the law as diſ- 


fi „and intangled by the gloſſaries 


of civilians, ſays, that it is a fine robe of 
gold-tifſue embroidered with dirt; a far- 
caſm certainly as applicable to his Pen- 
tagrue], where the filthineſs is not Tels 
nauſcods than the wit is entertaining. 

© The privileges of the p ip of 
phyſic at Montpelier having been abo- 
liſhed by an edi& of parliament, at the 
inſtigation of chancellor Du Prat, an 
artifice of Rabelais proctired the repeal 
of that fulminating edict; on which ac- 
count, as a perpetual teſtimony of gra- 
titude, there is a ceremony at the ad- 
miſſion of every doctor in that univerſity, 
to be inveſted with Rabelais's gown; 
which is carefully preſerved: His at 
tiftce to come at the auſtere chancellor, 
was thus: he hies away to Paris, where; 
in a kind of venerable garb, he addreſſes 
this magiſtrates rin Latin; he runs 
and brings one who underſtood that lan- 


B 6 Suage, 


12 Francis Rabalats. 


guage, him Rabelais puzzled with Greek; 
the chaplain being ſent for as the laſt 
reſource, Rabelais put him to a ſtand 
with a requeſt in Hebrew; he haſtens 
to acquaint the chancellor, what a won- 
derful ſcholar. there was: below Rabe- 
lais being ordered up, makes; a Speech, 
the learning and eloquence whereof ex- 
tinguiſned the chance llor's reſentment, 
and the privileges of the univerſity were 
reſtored, with ſome honourable we 
tions. a | 
Rabelais Lakes) accompanied the car 
dinal du Belay to Rome, deſcanted | fo 
licentioaſly upon the ceconomy of that 
court, that he was obliged to Real away; 
and by that time he reached France, 
was in a ſhattered condition, At Lions 
he bethought himſelf of a device, 
which in thoſe critical times, when the 
Dauphin had been recently poiſoned, 
might have proved dangerous to a. man 
of leſs reputation: going to one of the 
beſt inns of the place, he orders a dainty 
ſupper, and a bed in a handſome room, 
ſaying, that he did not affect to make 
any great appearance, but that he was 
not the pooreſt traveller; afterwards 
ſending! for a little boy of the e 
| e 
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Francis Rabelais. 13 
put to ſome little bags, which Rabelais 
had filled with duſt; one was poiſon for 
the king; a ſecond poiſon for the queen; 
and others for ſeveral illuſtrious perſons; 
then giving the boy a penny, charged 
him not to ſay a Word of it tochis father 
hanged. The child, as Rabelais had 
imagined, immediately ran and told his 
mother every thing he had done and 
ſeen; the mother, fearful for her ſon, 
carries the tale to the intendant; he im- 
mediately ſecures Rabelais, who, in a 
great conſternation, pleaded, that he was 
only an underſtrapper, and could reveal 
many important ſecrets. . Upon this, he 
was ſent with his little bags to Paris, 
which was the very thing he wiſhed for, 
with orders, that he ſhould want for no- 
thing upon the road, nor ever be left 
alone. The council, of ſtate were ſur- 
priſed to, ſee the ludicrous Rabelais 
brought before them as a plotter; but 
upon hearing his narrative of the whole 
affair, it ended; in a laugh: the inten- 
dant, however, was commended for 
his vigilanctde. n i 

(| - 14 Ic; 28 i Rabelais 


Os 


14. Francis Rabelais. 

| Rabelais has been unreaſonably tra- 
| duced as to his morals z he was very far 
from being fo bad as he is handed down 
| to us; and his laſt hours were truly be- 
coming à moralized Chriftian ; bis ca- 
lumniators have prerty well adapted their 


ſtories to his jocularity; they iſh, 
that, ſenſible of the approach of death, 
he was for having a domino put on him; 


„ Then, (ſays he) 1 ſhall be ſafe, for 
the Scripture affirms, Bari qui" i in 
* Domino moriuntur. That wheit a 
Page of cardinal Belay's came to en- 
quire after his health, he ſaid. Tell 
«* his lordſhip in what a condition you 
ö « found me; I am going to take a leap 
| « in the dark; he has a warm neſt, and 
& kt him hug it cloſe; as for yourſelf, 
| vou are an irreclaimable foppling. Let 
| « fall the curtain; for the farce is over.“ 
| Likewiſe, they have made this will for 
| 


him, I am not worth a ſingle ſouſe; I 
« am over head and ears in debt; the re- 
% mainder I bequeath to pious uſes. 
Poflibly theſe aſperſions might ſpread the 
more talily, from Rabelaiv's continual 
levity, and from his profeſſion as a 
phy ician, many being like the prieſt, 
Who teld Winſlow, that he had but 

an 


4 
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Francis Rabelais. 15 


an indifferent opinion of his {kill in 

hyſic. How ſo? anſwered the profeſſor, 
mers I have a opener BY my ſelf to anato- 
my? Nothing Ee lied the prieſt; 
but you are a devout and never 
did I know a phyſician of any note ſo 


happy, as to give himſelf any concern 


about religion. To ſuch a reproach, the 
learned, the judicious, the pious Boer- 
haave is one illuſtrious exception. 
Cardinal Belay was ſo extravagantly 
bigotted to Rabelais, that being once 


. deſired to aſk. a perſon of learning 


to ſtay dinner; has he read the book ? 


ſaid he, meaning Rabelais's 4 pr. eva 
The ber was, No; he is of ous 


caſt; then let him dine with the ſer- 


vants, replied Belay, as if there could 


be no merit, without reading that whimſi- 


cal compoſition. It is, however, a ſurpriſing 
inſtance of genius, for it took him 
more time in compoſing than that which 
he uſually allowed himſelf for eating. 
Of all the Epitaphs on Rabelais, the 
following was x beſt received: 
Pluton, prince du noir empire, f 
On les tiens ne rient jamais: | 
Repois aujourÞ bui Rabelais, | 
Et vous aurez tous de quoi rite. 
1. 6 
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| y Charles Du Moulin. 


matter for laughing. 
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indiſpenſible neceſſities of life ſo many 
the ſollicitations of. his friends, nor- the 


ſhaved, z this is, ſaid he, huſbanding 


.combing, clipping, and arranging my 


Pluto, monarch of the gloomy 
* where laughter has never been 


heard, this day Rabelais, being one of ec 


your Subjects, . will Sive them eternal 


CuARLES Du Movrix, born 1 500, 
| died 1 566. 


indefatigable attachment to 
the ſtudy of the law, and other 
.- NN 3 that he accounted the 


intruders on his time. The faſhion then 
was, to let the beard grow; but neither 


ſingularity of the appearance, could pre- 
vail upon him to forbear having himſelf 


— —  —-—= 


time much better, than to be continually 


beard. 

The great Neha De Thou having, 
in open court, reproved Du Moulin in 
ſuch harſh terms, as gave him a ſenſible 
dias, the, counſellors, went in 
a 


Charles Du Moulin. 17 
body the next day, to complain of ſuch 


| 

4 in indignity, that (as their orator expreſ- 
f ed it) he. ſhould brow - heat and inſult one 
il ff their moſt reſpectabſe Members, one, 


o whom: be wogld never be & do hoid 
candle. M. de Thou, inſtead of re- 
enting ſuch a bold proceedings or: the 
currility of the remonſtrance, courte- 
puſly diſmiſſed them; and the next day 
icelared.!in open court, that: his diſ- 
zraceful words 10. M. du Moulin, and fo 
Wnſuitable to that gentleman's 8 
robity and abilities, had eſcaped him 

| nia heat; and he ackoveledgel the 
| Wan. ei 50 1 la ud et | 
Du] Moulin's, genius was tog "well 

knows, to. himſelf ; and: this produced 
ſuch an extravagant conceit, that by way 
of preamble to his opinions in oy he uſq- 
ally writ, I who, own no ſuperior, 
6 and; hen: pr is able 1 5 
6 ſtrudt. * 

In 13362, Du Moulin. * 
poſed ihis Commentary on the diſpolab pf 

benefices, which put all the literati of 
Rome to a non- —— Marſhal Anne 
de Mont morenci one day preſenting it 
to the king, ſaid. , What your au- 
an majeſty could not compass With 


18 Peter Ramus. 
30,000 men, the bringing the Pope to 


cry peccavi, this little man has 7 
about by one ſingle little book. 
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Prrzx Anme ben 1518 


died 1 57 3 
N AMUS, w Henaliſe himſelf by 
R a coup Feclat, choſe for his the. 
ſis, at paſſing for maſter of arts, 


R 


this propoſition, That all 


* hichAriſtotle had ſaid was falſe.“ /The 


very mention of it occaſioned ſome ela- 
mour, ih an aſſembly; where Ariſtoteliſm 
was canonical; however, he went on, and 
fairly filenced his opponent, - Inſpiritet 
- by this ſucceſs, he ſet about a 2 
ſiſting of all Ariſtotle's doctrines, with a 
view of undeceiving the age. His two 
firſt pieces on this ſubject were the riſe 
of great diſtractions in the univerſity of 
Paris ; his enemies arraigned him i court 
as a miſcreant, who aimed at the utter 
ſubverſion of learning and religion 
parties ran ſo high, that Francis I. 
thought the affair not beneath his cog- 
nizance, and convened a ſynod for the 


exami- 
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Peter Ramus. 19 


examination of Rkmus, where partiality 
bearing the ſway, his books were ſup- 
preſſed, and himſelf ſilenced. The ex- 
ultation of his enemies is ſcarce'imagi- 
nable. The ſhew and pageantry with 
which they celebrated their triumph, 
was ſuch, that the "moſt oftentatious 
princes. do not affect a greater parade, 
after taking a fortreſs, and gaining a 
battle. Farces were publickly acted, in 
which poor Ramus was abuſe(,! flouted, 
and cxecrated amidſt the hiſſes, hoot- 
ings, and claps of the Peripaticians. 
Ramus had newly been made profeſ- 
for, when an odd affair o-cafioneda freſh, 
but more ſucceſsful diſplay of his abilities: 
About 1 550, the proteſfors of the Royal- 
college took ſome ſteps for refining the 
pronunciation of the Latin from many 
improprieties crept in through igno- 
rance or affectation, and not a few eccle- 
ſiaſtics adopted their rules ; but the Sor- 
bonne oppoſed all reformation with ſuch 
acrimony, that they ſuſpended a prieſt, 
ab officio & beneficio, for preſuming, 
after admonition, to pronounce quiſquis 
quanquam, inſtead of kiſtis. kankuam, the 
old mode. The prieſt applies to the 
parliament, and the royal profeſſors be- 
ng 


20 Peter Ramus. 


ing the innovators, were exhorted by 
Ramus to appear in court, as a point of 
honour, to be an equipoiſe againſt the 
Sorbonne, which otherwiſe would cer- 
tainly cruſh a helpleſs ſingle man; they 
went, and Ramus harangued the bench 
ſo much to the purpoſe, that the plaintiff 
was reſtored, and the Latin pronun- 
ciation wiſely declared a point of indiffe- 
rency. Eden view em: ne 
Never. was any perſon more: zcalou 
for the honour and advancement of lite: 
rature than Ramus. It was the regula: 
tion of Francis I. in founding the Royal- 
college, that the profeſſorſhips ſhould 
be filled only by men of diſtinguiſhed 
merit; but by intereſt, and other ohlique 
means, ſome of them were conferred on 
candidates extremely diſqualified, - as 
D' Ampeſtre obtained that of mathema- 
tics, ., though he had ſcarce a tolerable 
knowledge of the firſt elements. This 
was beyond bearing; accordingly Ra- 
mus brought a public charge of in- 

ſufficiency” againſt him before the par- 
liament, where it was ordered, that the 
unworthy intruder ſhould ſtand an exa- 
mination. Ramus imagining, that this 
was liable to be eluded, prevailed * 


Peter Ramus. _ 
the king to enact, that D'Ampeſtre, and 
all others, ſhould undergo a public exa- 
mination, by the whole convocation of 


the college, before they were inveſted 
cy ich a prefeſſorſnip. P' Ampeſtre, to 
ch avoid the ſhame of a tryal, to which 
iff ne was utterly unequal,” reſigned his 


chair, on ſome avatitious conditions, to 
one Charpentier, who was ſti}l'leſs read 
Win the mathematics; but'a buſtling man, 
and of matehleſs eutining 4 -Ranivs han- 
Jed him more ſeverely than he had done 
is predeceſſor, often ſilencing him by 
queſtions, then keenly infuling over 
his ſtupidity, till finding Cha 
ffrontery was immoveable, he ſummon- 
d him i dee the parliament, wherey 
dy tears and eajoleries, he got himſelf 
xcuſed from the examination: Ramus 
pppeals to the council; and here the ſway 
of intrigue was ſeen, for though Ramus 
ras ſo eminent for parts, and his cauſe 
o honourable, he was reduced to make 
an apology, whilſt the ignorant Charpen- 
ier ſtood by, _ at his mortifica- 
ion. 

Ramus had an extreme averſion to 
vine, occaſioned by the following acci- 
dent, which happened to him ug a 


» 


22 Peter Ramus. 

boy : having ſtolen —_ cellar, un- 
known to his parents ignorantly 
drank to ſuch an excels, that he was 
found under the caſk as dead, to all ap- 
pearance. This made ſuch an impreſ- 

fion upon him, that it was above twenty 
years before he could be brought to taſte WW 
wine; and then only by the advice of 


phyſicians. * 
prodigi jous compaſs. of 


Ramus, to a 
learning, added an irreſiſtible eloquence, 
of which Brantome gives this remarkable 
inſtance : Ramus, ſays he, had very 
few equals in oratory ; for, beſides the 
energy and harmony of diction, and the 
modulation of utterance, his gracetulneſs 
of geſture was inimitable ; ſo that after 
his converſion to Proteftantiſm, he was 
ſo deep in the confidence of the heads of 
that party, that they took him along 
with them into Lorraine, where they were 
to conclude a clandeſtine negotiation for 
a body of Reiſters and Lantſquenets, as 
they are termed by the hiſtorians, or 
German ſoldiers; but theſe would not 
ſtir an inch, without a conſiderable ſum 
paid them down but Ramus thundered 
out, Honour, religion, riches, and other 
ſtriking words, ſo powerfully, that their 
> | ava- i 


Peter Ramus. 23. 
varice yielded to his eloquence 3 and 
ney were marched into France, unfortu- 
ately to the nation, and themſelves; for 


1p. hey grew uncontroulahle in their vio- 
el- Nences; and very ge ef het firſt emi- 
ty rants lived to return home. From the 
ſte M utrages of theſe mereenaxies, the game 


alled Lantſquenet, in which one card 


1 


ae ſignifying in Germap, a folgier.-: 
e, . That Ramus was, in high tepute, for 
debe perſhaſſye talents, there cannot” be 


z ſtronger proof than the large of- 
fers to induce him to take a journey 
nto Poland in 1572, upon a vacancy in 
the throne, in order, by his elocution, 
to gain over the Poles to favour the 
duke of Anjay's claim; but Ramus de- 
Wclined it, varniſhing over his refuſal 
vith this noble ſaying, That all pecuniary 
offers were an indignity to learning and 
eloquence, which ought to preſerve an 
unbiaſſed devotion to virtue, and never 
be the tool of vice or erro . 
It was Ramus's cuſtom, in his lec- 
tures on Cicero or Virgil, never to ex- 
ceed a page; which ſingularity brought 
upon him the nick-name of Paginarius. 
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of which, forme myſteries of religion 
alway 's the ſubjeck. He began this View 
deſign, 3 7 a play (ed "06 Tees 
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with 500 crowns, .' and heap 1 55 
n him, encouraging im to proſecute 
a ee of which he A giyth ſuch 
an admirable ſpecimen. This ilfoftrjbus 
ſucceſs could not fail of anſmating Jo 
delle to new productions; ecard 
was not long before he HOES P ap 100 of 
his comic talent in Eugene, or the 
« Lucky meeting.“ Theſe two pieces 


gained him a reputation above the at- 
tacks 
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Stephen Jodelle. 25 
tacks of any Zoilus; court and city ſtrove 
who ſhould applaud him moſt ; the very 
poets, and ſome who ſuffered by his ſu- 
perior ſplendor, confeſſed his excellen- 
cies in very pompous panegyrics. 
Jodelle, in company with the other 
ſix p of which the French Pleiades, 
as they were called, conſiſted, went to 
ſpend the carnaval at a village near Pa- 
tis: they all fell to compoſing verſes in 
imitation of the ancient Bacchanalia; ſaun- 
tering one day along the village, a he-goat 
came in their way, which put them upon 
a frolic, being the creature which was 
wont to be facrificed to Bacchus, and to 
be preſented to thoſe who excelled in tra- 
gedies. Having agreed to preſent it to Jo- 
delle as a tribute to his genius, it was ſo 
ardered, that the beaſt was brought, all 
decked with garlands, to Jodelle, when 
he was at table. This raiſed a laugh, and, 
in ſuch company, could not fail of pro- 
ducing many flaſhes of wit: though this 
ceremony in itſelf had nothing cenſurable, 
yet the enemies of the Pleiades were very 
induſtrious to propagate a moſt atro- 
cious conſtruction of it, as if the goat 
had been actually facrificed as a victim 
to Bacchus, ä being the prieſt, 
and 


26 Peter Dands. 


and the others chaunting a Bacchanalian 
ode; and their malice gained ſuch cre- 
dit, as to bring a total eclipſe upon the 
conſtellation, the effulgency whereof all 
France beſore held i in the higheſt admi- 
ration, 
Nicholas Bourbon ex eng a deſire 
to read Jodellc's compo tions, his book- 
ſeller lent them to him; but within a 
few hours, he ſent them . with this 
ſarcaſtical no:e, minuit preſentia famam. 


c ee der’, 
PETE RN DAN FESs, born 1497, 
died 1577. 


x Biſhop of France, at the council 
of Tient, was laying open the 
BY 


multifarious corruptions of the 

court of Rome, with an ener- 

ye: =o began to work upon the au- 
dience, when an Italian prelate, in a 
burſt of rage, interrupted him, with this 
inſulting pun, Gallus cantat, i.e. A cock 
8 or a Frenchman prates ; Danes, 
hen preſent as ambaſſador of France, 
ban the ſcoffer at his own weapons, in- 
ſtantly replying, Uiinam ad illius galli can- 
tum 


Peter Danes. 27 


tum Petrus reſipiceret, Would to God Peter 
would repent at the crowing of this cock. 
There is not an apophthegme among all 
the ancients, which comes up to this re- 
partee; and Pallavicini, who relates it, 
owns, that it prompted many members 
of that aſſembly to take in hand a refor- 
mation of church-diſcipline z but their 
intentions were fruſtrated by the 
artifices of ambition. 
Danes having been nominated 

tor to Francis II. on account of his learn- 
ing, and the ſweetneſs of his temper, and 
afterwards preferred to a biſhoprick ; the 
of his dioceſe having occaſion to 


clergy 
ſend him to Paris, were for preſentin 
him with 1200 livres for the expence of 
the journey; but he would not accept of 


them, ſaying, That the income of his 
biſhoprick was a ſufficiency for him z. that 
a few jaunts were the leaſt he could do for 
the benefit of his and other churches; and 
that they were already but too much im- 
poveriſhed by the diſtreſſes of the times, 

and the depredations of the Hugonots. 
Danes, upon receiving the account of 
the death of his ſon, withdrew into his 
cloſet for half an hour; then returning to 
tae company, * them, with a pla- 
3 cid 


28 William Paſtel. 


ed of my ſon's death; the poor have car - 
ried the day, the relief of their calamities 


conflicts of parental — 
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WILLIAM PoSTEL, born L5oge 
died. 1581. 


KGOKOSTEL was but eigh 
Dy p Gold, when the plague deprived 
| © him of both his parents; and 
NOD ſon after, diſtreſs compelled 
him to wander about for a fubGRiznce ; ; 
having ſcraped a little ſum together, the 
ſavings of hard living, he determined 
for Paris, to ſtudy; but before he could be 
admitted into any of the univerſity col- 
leges, he was obliged to hire a room; 
and het his money and cloaths were ſtolen 
from him. Thus, at the very beginning 
of a ſharp winter, he ſaw himſelt deſti- 
tute of food and covering ; this wretched- 
neſs was ſoon aggravated by a flux, which 
emaciated him to that degree, that he Jan- 
guiſhed two full years in the hoſpital, 


before he recovered any ſtrength. * 


cid countenance, I am juſt now inform; 
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William Peſtel. 29 
being now no place for him, he betook 
himſclf to gleaning, it being harveſt; 
and by his ſurpriſing diligence, his glean- 
ings not only ſupported him the remain- 
ing part of the year, but furniſhed him 
with a ſuit of cloaths, and money to carry 
him again to Paris, which had ever been 
uppermoſt in his thoughts. His firſt 
admiſũon was only as a fervitor in one of 
the colleges ; but he was foon taken no- 
tice of for his application and perſpicacity. 

Poſtel conceited himſelf to be endued 
with natural intellects, far beyond thoſe 
of other men; and by dint of theſe, he 
entertained hopes of converting the whole 
univerſe, by previouſly bringing them 
into a methodical uſe of Arig.., and 
this is thought to have been the motive of 
his initiation into the order of the Jeſuits. 
It is ſaid of him, That he had taken it 
into his head, to inſtitute an order of 
knights of Chriſt; and that he looked 
upon the Jeſuits to be, in effect, ſo many 
knights of his order; the fathers made 
but a coarſe return for ſuch an honour, 
expelling him as a viſionary. 

Foſtel was accounted a prodigy of ge- 
nius in the general eſteem z the nobility 
courted his company, the,men ot learn- 

C 3 nz 
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ing admired him; and there was ſcarce 
thought any hyperbole in the common 
laying of him, That all his words were 
fo many oracles. It is affirmed; that at 
his. lectures the croud was frequently tos 
great for the college-hall ; that he then 
turned them down into the yard, and 
delivered himſelt from a window. But his 
diving into the rabbins, together with 
ſtar-gazing, adulterated his n wich 
the moſt extravagant chimeras. 
Poſtel, ſoon after kisdiſmion fron! the 
Jeſuits, j juſtified the affront they had put 
upon him, by publiſhing a detirious books, 
intitled, The viFory of Woman. In this 
piece, he gravely endeavours to perſuade 
the world, that as men had been redeem- 
ed by the precious blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſo women were to obtain the like blef- 
ſedneſs, by means of a certain nun ca 
led Joanna, whom he had the honour of 
knowing at Venice. | 
So far was Poſtel gone m deliriums, 
that he maintained that he had been dead, 
and was riſen again; and to make ſuch 
a miracle go down with thoſe who had 
formerly ſcen his wan countenance, his 
grey hairs, and hoary beard, he private- 
ly painted his face, combing. wat _— 


Guy de Pilrac. : 31 


ani hairs with a leaden comb; and in 


all his works, ſubſcquent to, this whim, 
he never fails to ſtile himſelf Poſtellus 


=_ reſtitutus. 
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With all theſe imperfections, Charles 
IX. put ſuch a value upon PoſtePs con- 
verſation, that he uſually called him his 
Philoſopher ; and having once received 
a letter from ſome eaſtern potentate, of 
which all the eccleſiaſtics about the court 
were not able todecypher one word, Poſtel 
was ſent for, who read it with the ſame 
facility as if it had been French ; Sire, 
ſaid he to the king, I could travel from 
your kingdom to China, without any in- 
terpreter, being no leſs acquainted with 
the languages of all the intermediate na- 
tions, than Fam with truth, 432M 
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Guy DE P1BRaAc, born 1529, 
| died 1584. | 


57 De Pibrac, muſt have had a 


very low opinion of the intel - 

Mr lects of hisrational fellow-crea- 
X tures made after the i image of 

God, when he could ſay, That all the good 
C 4 ſenſe 
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of France, that Catherine de Medicis, then 
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32 Gry de Pibrac. 


ſenſe in the world was comprehended in 
the Proverbs. | 

Pibrac's behaviour at the council of 
Trent gave ſuch ſatisfaction to the court 


_ Ai "FF? 


regent, ſent for him to court, with the 
offerof the chancellorſhip. Such a meſſ ge 
made Pibrac very diſpatchful to kiſs her 
hands; butenvy was at work in the mean 
time; and an eminent courtier told the 
queen, That it would not be long before 
ſhe would dearly repent of 13 

ſuch a one, a perſon who diſſemina 
. 10 uite oppoſe to thoſe, which 
e, with ſo much difficulty and danger, 
had eſtabliſhed in France. Medicis, being 
prepoſſeſſed i in his favour, could not give 
credit to ſuch an inſinuation, till a piece 
of his was ſhewn to her, in which are 
theſe expreſſions, . ©* Talk no more of ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty, full power, and 
mere will and pleaſure; I deteſt the 
<* ſounds, as contrary to the divine inſti- 
<« tutions, ſubverting the laws, and in- 
compatible with the welfare of man- 
*% kind,” This, to be ſure, was enou 
to ruin him in the favour of halt 

princes in the world, - 

When 


Cuy de Pibrac. 33 
| When the great prince of Conde, whe- 
cher impatient of the ill-treatment he 
WW magined to have received, or diſguſted 
at the tenor of the court, or, which was 
generally imagined, out of an irrecon- 
eilable contempt and hatred of the king, 
= withdrew into Spain, he carried with 
him a grandfon of Pibrac's. The prince 
one day bidding him to repeat a ſtanza 
or two of his grandfather's, he, at 
oy firſt, anſwered, That he had long ſince 
forgotten them; but upon a ſecond com- 
= mand, faid, That indeed he recollected 
one; but apprehended it might offend 
his highneſs: No, no, replied the prince, 
= fay away. Upon which Ribrac (who had 
come into Spain, more out of love to his 
perſon, than approbation of his meaſur:s) 
ſpoke an extzmpore of his own, That 
peaceably to obey one's natural ſovereign 
was in every ſhape better than to raiſe 
diſturbances, under colour of ſubſtituting, 
a more deſerving in his place. 


CT ig, Maxx 
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Marx Ax Tov MunrzeT, born 
1526, died 1383. 


* i 
1 
e 


M e having a never failing 
M & readineſs of wit, when his ſcho- 

lars made a clutter, or any 

08. ways diſturbed the buſineſs of 
the ſchool, uſed to chaſtiſe the offenders 
only with a reprimand ; but ſo poignant, 
that it was ſure to ſtill them. One day 
an unlucky boy brought a bell to ſchool, 
and was ſo aydacious as to tinkle it. 
Muret, without any ſign of anger, look- 
ing round the ſchool, ſaid, Indeed it. 
would be a wonder if among fuch a flock. 
of filly ſheep, there was not one bell- 


weather. 


Muret's talent for Latin poetry was 
ſuch, that he ſhewed ſome verſes Fee his 
own compoſing to Joſeph Scaliger, as a 
piece of Trabeas, an exquiſite antient 
poet, which Scaliger readily believing, 

writ of them as a fine diſcovery; but it 
coming afterwards to his ears, that Mu- 
ret had put a trick upon him, to try his 
{kill in criticiſm, he was ſo nettled, 9 


Mark Antony Muret. 3 5 


he wrote the following defamatory epi- 
gram, to perpetuate the puniſhment 
which Muret Shad been forced to avoid 
by flight. 

Dui rigidæ fiammas vitæverat ante Tohſe 
Muretus fumos, vendidit ille mibi. 


which won't bear an Engliſh tranſlation, 

A clandeſtine accuſation for a moſt 
ſhocking crime being brought againſt 
Muret before the parliament of Thou- 
louſe, it was reſolved to ſecure him. A 
councellor, feigning an indiſpoſition, left 
the aſſembly, and ran tohis houſe, to warn 
him of the danger: where, miſſing him, 
he left this line of Virgil ſor him, 


Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum.” 


Murety whether from a guilty con- 
ſcience, or a perſuaſion that th: advice 
of ſuch a man mult be well-grounded, 
haſtened away towards Italy, where he 
— ſick. As he had not the moſt ad- 

countenance, and his cloaths 
— baggage had man —— gns of poverty, 
the phyſicians miſta their man, 
argued * — — in Latin, to 
make tr a new invented medica- 
ment on that deſpicable body, faciamus 
experimentum in wr corpore vili. 
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But no ſooner had theſe murderers 
turned their backs, than Muret made a 
thitc to get out of bed, and gave them 
the ſlip; and continuing his journey, 
found himſelf effectually cured by the 
very apprehenſioa of the remedy deſigned 
for him. s 

When Muret was profeſſor at Paris, 
the hall where he held his lectures was 
ſo crowded, that the throng not being 
able to make way, he was carried to his 
pulpit on the ſhoulders of his audience, 
among whom there was an emulation to 

rform that office, and ſometimes even 
noble ſhoulders have ſtooped to take up 
ſuch a valuable burden. | 

One piece of perſpicacity which Sca- 
liger attributes to Muret, ſeems to bor- 


der upon incredibility; that from atten- 


tively viewing the caſt of the eye, or 
the variations in the aſpect of any per- 


| ſon, who was reading a letter, he could 


infer the particulars of the contents there- 


of, and was ſeldom miſtaken. 


PETER 
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MMA 
PETER RonsaRrD, born 1524, died 
| 1585. % ne! 


XN R. de Thou, who is confeſledly 
M & an author of no leſs judgment 
than veracity, is fallen into a 
moſt trivial puerility concern» 
ing Ronſard; his words are, That 
* Ronſard received his birth in the fame 
year that Francis I. loſt his liberty at 
* the battle of Pavia, as if it was the 
0 intention of heaven to comfort France 
*« for the impriſonment of the greateſt 
« of its monarchs, by the birth of the 
<< fineſt of its poets.” ; 
But thoſe imaginative blades 
Who friſt it under Pindus ſhades, 
In noble ſongs, and lofty odes, 
Who tread on ftars, and talk withGods, 


would ſuſpeft the gowt of him who 
ſhould object againſt ſuch a compen- 
ſation, and doubtleſs, this with them is 

an exquiſite obſervation. + 
Ronſard gained the chief prize in the 
floral games, which is a ver — 
. 
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but the reward appearing beneath the 
excellency of the compolition, and the 
reputation of its author, the city of 
Thoulouſe was at the expence of a Mi- 
ner va of ſolid ſilver, and exquiſite work- 
manſhip, which it ſent by one of the ma- 
giſtrates to Ronſard; and this honour- 
able preſent was accompanied by an act, 
conferring on Ronſard the ſtile and title 
of the French poet. 

Nonſard, ſays an hiſtorian, ſtrung his 
lyre to celebrate the refulgent charms 
which he imagined to ſee in Made moiſelle 
de Surgeres, one of the maids of honour 
to the queen; afterwards, intending 
to publiſh a collection of love- poems, 
he begged of Duperron to make 
a preface, wherein he ſhould let the 
world know, that his love for the 

young lady had been ſtrictly virtuous ; 
Duperron made anſwer, ** That there was 
no need of a preface, that only — 
„his charmerꝰs picture on the frontiſ- 
* piece of the book, would ſufficiently 
« convince the world, that his paſſion 
had been perfectly innocent. | 

Brantome relates of Chatelard, a French 
gentleman, who- conceived ſuch a _— 


paſſion — 1 
cotlan 
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Scotland, that he attempted her honour, 
being ſentenced to loſe his head for his 
nefarious luſt, he had recourſe. to no 
other preparation for death than a poem 
of Ronſard's, declining, the ſeveral viati- 
cums adminiſtred by priefts ; and even 


when he was — by on the ſcaffold, 
the ſight of the block, ax, and coffin, 
could not bring him to a more peniten- 
tial diſpoſition, hut deſiring the confeſſor 
and prieſt to forbear him, and 
throwing, down a book of devotions 
which was put into his hands, his only 
of t in that awful inſtant, was an de 
d's on death; a very ſublime 
and conſolatory piece indeed, which 
ving read aloud, the efficacy of the 
adi which he had choſen, was ſeen 
in the ſerenity with which he placed 
himſelf to receive the ſtroke. —_ 
Never was any ſovereign ſo free of 
their promiſes as queen Catherine de Me- 
dicis, and tis thought that Ronſard's 
inſcribing to — his ode on Promiſes, 
Meant no more a covered * 
and ridicule. 
Ronſard growing out of humour with 
a court-life, took —— and 
of a country-benefice, where he * 
a cou- 


[ 
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a courage no leſs elevated than his 
genius, appearing in arms with 
.undauntedneſs againſt the Hugonots. 
Being once ralhied- on acting ſo out of 
character, he facetiouſly vindicated him- 
felf, ſaying, That the keys of St. Peter 
being no fafeguard to his pariſh, as not 
valued a ruſh by-the profane Hugonots, 
he had taken in hand the ſword of 
St. Paul, and made them feel it, having, 
at the head of the neighbouring gentry, 
repulſed them in ſeveral attempts to pil - 
lage his church and pariſh 
RKRonſard died, worn out with the 
pains of the gout, and melancholy, 
yet making tolerable pious verſes to 'the 
laſt; his obſequies were performed 
with great ſolemnity, a — — of 
the parliament, and many of the nobility, 
attending the ceremony; the king ſent 
his band of muſick; and Duperron (af- 
terwards the famous cardinal} of that 
name) preached the funeral ſermon, 
The concourſe of people was fo great, 
that ſeveral lords, and the cardinal de 
Bourbon himſelf, were obliged to go 
back, _ being able to make their way 
a cod Racan, 
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Racan, in his life of Malherbe, tells 
us, that he had cancelled above half his 
Ronſard, ſpeciſying, in the margin, his 
reaſons for ſo doing. One day a kooe 
of Malherbe's friends were Tookin one 
it as it lay upon his table, and 
aſking him if he liked what he had — 
effaced; No more, anſwered he, than 
thoſe over which I have paſſed my pen; 
But, replied one of thę company, ſhoulg 
this book be found peg ou your death in 
this motley condition, it will na 
be thought that you was pleaſed wit 
what you did not effacez Egad, ſays 
Malherbe, that's well minded, and im- 
mediately fell to paſſing * pes over the 


whole book.. 
_— = his 


7 Malherbe at an — 4 mend. 
10N, 


ry to his friends 
Far any thing occurr d — was harſh, af - 
lected, ot improper, he uſed to ſtop, and 
fay,. Here's a: Ronſardiſm, which malt be 
licked over : Ronfard, towards, his 
laſt years, was for s fuppreting the laſci 

vious poems of his youth, but may be 
ſaid to have done it more like a father 
who cannot diveſt himſelf of his tender · 


neſs for his children, than like a rigid 
judge. 


Jobn Dorat. | 
Judge: He alſo ſet about correcting 
is works in general; but ſome are of 
opinion, that the ſeveral paſſages have 
loſt their original beauty, for it happens 
not ſeldom, and eſpecially in phetry, 
that ihe firſt tranſport is moſt natural, 


and that the ſtile too much uſed, inſtead 
of poliſhing, only ſpoils the temper. 


Jonx Dorat, born 1509, died 1588. 


ORAT- gained ſuch reputa- 
tion by his Men iis he 
was diſtinguiſh? the ap- 
pellation of the French Pin- 
dar; and twas out of regard to him 
that Charles IX. inſtituted the poſt of poet 
laureat, which has, ſometimes, like other 
employments, been very unworthily filled 
both here and in other nations; yet the 
ſalary aſſigned to it was no ways exꝗrbi- 
tant. Concerning this, Brantome ſays, 
That this prince was very fond of poetry, 
and never failed to reward good ge- 
niuſes, but with ſmall ſums, and at dif- 
ferent times, thereby laying them under 

| a ne- 
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l neceſſity of further exerting themſelves. 
This, ſaid the king, is prudence, not ſtin- 
gyne'ss for like horſes, "muſt be 
ed, but are ſpoiled by being pampered 3 
they grow heavy and lazy. 
The extraordinary fame of Dorat's 
poetry was conſiderably blemiſhed by 
his perſevering to court the muſes when 
the frigidicy of old age was come upon 
him. Some princes, ſays an emi 
writer on this head, had a domeftic, 
whoſe peculiar office was to wake ther! 
early with, Remember you are a man; or, 
remember ſuch an affair; and the practice 


was highly praiſe-worthy: If fuch. ip 
ſignificant creatures as pore ede 
may be brought into a parallel with 


rulers of the earth, let me adviſe thoſe 
who are in years, and ſo particularly 
fortunate as to have a ſervant, to give 
orders to be awakened every morning 
with this admonirion, "Remember your 
age; the poorer, as neceſſity is the mo- 
ther of invention, will not be at à Joſs 
for other mementoes, Horace, in a very 
pretty metaphor, intimates, that he had 
ſuch a monitor, who frequently made his 
ears ring with this advice: 


0 Fond - 
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| Fond Horace, hawug a care, 
Aud while "tis awell, releaſe thy aged horſe; 
When he runs, but with unequal force, 
pP fretches hard. to win, he breaks his wind, 
* Derided, difanc' d, baſcly lags behind. } 
Though, in his advanced age, Doras 
poetic genius flagged, the „ ee 
of his paſſions do not ſeem to have been 
abated ʒ for be married a young creature 
f. nineteen. This e brought all 
Ahe err upon his back ; he was, con- 
= ly baited with Ovid's 1urpis ſenilis 


amor; to which he den to wad with an < 
au of N FONG 2 

oe 6 [i 2 
Quid? 22 e bers r fult equa th 4 
—— , : 
In bold attempts they claim an el Burt, f 


wind may do any thing. 
And whena friendof his fad to him, If you 
muſt needs venture on a ſecond in 
methinks you ſhould have avoided ſuch 
a monſtrous diſparity, and have choſen 
a ſtaid, middle. aged woman; Why, my, 
dear friend, I had rather be run through 
with a bright poliſhed ſword, than with 
an old ruſty piece of iron. Another ac- 
quaintance of Dorat's, to whom he com- 
municated his reſolution the evening be- 
fore 
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ore his wedding, expreſſing his amaſe- 
went with uplifted hands, that ſuch a 


in as he ſhould take up with a flaunt- 
ing girl, Dorat made no other, anſwer 
han, Cres erit uxor, i. e. To- morrow 
ſhe'll be a wife; a hy roland if it os 
ſuch, borrowed from Cicero. 
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James TvJas, born 1520, died 
| 195 1 


— been 1 —— of & 
the one was, that * ſtudying 


attitude was to lie along on 

a carpet, with his face towards the floor, 
and a 2 of books about him; the, 
other, that . ſweat of his body 2 
an agreeable ſmell, at which he uſed, not 
without ſome pleaſure, to tell his friends, 
That Alexander the Great and he were 
alike. 
Cujas outwardly 
religion; but his real ſentiments were: 
always an impenetrable ſecret : he was 
never the firſt to. 


carpet; if he 


4 
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profeſſed the Popiſh 
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or two upon it, it was the moſt, and 
when at any time the queſtion. was put 
to him, what he thought of ſome point: 
which were then bandied too and fro 
with great contention? he always evaded 
it with this anſwer, nibil hoc ad edic- 
tum prætoris, which may be rendered, 
that won't leſſen the price of bread. 
The city of Thoulouſe, in token of 
their concern for having neglected to 
_— Cujas, who was their townſman, 
rofeſſor of law, eſpecially when 
of the vaſt pitch of reputation 
to which he had raiſed himſelf, ſent him 
a very formal invitation, with honourable 
offers, to which he returned this laconic 
anſwer, fruſtra ahſentem requiritis quem 
preſent em lain which is, in Le 
words, 
They who will not, when they may 
n ben they will, they ſhall have nay. 
Cujas had a daughter, who, like Hans 
Carvel's wife, was handſome enou —_—_— ex- 


tremely gay, and after the father's | 
the young ſtudents 3 about the 


pretty daughter; was waggiſhly 


called commenting upon Cuy 's works. 
This intercourſe bawar Cujas 1— 
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her gallants, gave occaſion to the follow- 
ing {mart epigram : « 
Viderat immenſos Cujaci nata Jabores 

LEternum patri commeruiſſe decus : 
Ingenio haud pe erat tam majnum equare parentem 

Filia, quod potuit corpore fecit opus. 
The ſenſe of which is, that Cujas's daugh- 
ter, emulous of the immortal celebrity 
which her father's immenſe works had 
aquired, and conſcious of the inability of 
her mind to perform any thing w 
of ſuch a t, ſet her body to wor 
with indefatigable alacrity, that ſhe alſo 
might live in her productions. 
here was a clauſe in Cujas's will, 
directing, that his books ſhould be fold 
ſeparately ; he had a 1 ko that *. 
his library was ſold 
purchaſer might collect and digeſt a 
he had written in the margins, com- 
poſe books, and then palm them Nen 
the world as his own. 

„ in his indagationes, mentions 

ery lingular mark of the veneration in 

which Cujas is ſtill held among the Ger- 
mans, that moſt of the — when - 
ever they have occaſion to name Cujas 
in their lectures, lift up their caps, in 
reſpect to his memory. 
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* 0 

Mich AL DE MoNTAGNE, born 
1533. died 3592. | 

HE Giſt language inſtilled into 


3 

T Montagne, before he had well 

We attained to an articulate ut- 
& & terance, was the Latin. His 


father, to forward his ſcheme of a com- 
plete education, provided ſor him, whilſt 
yet an infant, a an, who was a pro- 
found ſcholar, but knew not a ſyllable 
af French, with two other men of learn- 
ing, to relieve him alternately; nor 
was any one ſuffered to ſpeak to him, 
unleſs in Latin, his maid having been 
taught a ſcore or two of ſuch words and 
phraſes as moſt neceſſarily recurred in 
her office; ſo that when he came to be 
ſix years old, he could talk pure Latin 
fluently, and not a word of his pative 
_.. 
Montagne's father being informed, 
and very judiciouſly, by a phyſician, that 
the haſty awakening of children preju- 
diced their tender brain, and EY 


wo 
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had a bad effect upon their intellects; to 
guard againſt this danger, he had his 
darling wakened early every morning by 
a ſoft air on the violin. 8 

Montagne, in all his pieces, ſtrongly 
inſiſts on a mild and affectionate carriage 
of fathers towards their children, and to 
inforce his documents, relates, that a 
worthy gentleman of his acquaintance, 
whoſe, ſon, a moſt promiſing youth 
had lately fallen in ,the field of bat- 
tle, told him with tears, Now, the 
auſterity with which I brought up poor 
Martin picrces me to the very heart, as 
it concealed from him my real tender- 
neſs ; I feel the moſt ſtinging reproaches 
for not uſing him with the moſt evident 
endearments of patcrnal fondneſs, and 
what gives an edge to my anguiſh is, 
that I am ſure he died in an unhappy 
perſuaſion, that he was at beſt but inch. 
ferent to me; unhappy indeed ! for it 
may have prompted him to a fatal act of 
temerity. 5 n 

Montagne had indeed an univerſal 
ſoftneſs, that he could not ſtand to ſee a 
chicken's throat cut, nor hear the cries of 
a hare when ſeized by the dogs; but un- 
happily gave way to ſome oddities = | 
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his temper, that betrayed him into ma- 
ny improprieties, and errors in conduct, 
whilſt he was mayor of Bourdeaux; 
upon which a gentleman faid to one 
who, admired Montagne above Cicero, 
« You may cry up your Montagne as 
e much as you pleaſe, but Cicero for 
„me; for I cannot conceive, but that 
« a man who could govern with ap- 
„ plauſe the whole world, is at leaft 
“ equal to him, who is not fit to be ſo 
& much as mayor of Bourdeaux.“ 
Charron was a cloſe imitator of Mon- 
tagne, which took ſo with the vanity of 
the latter, as to produce an intimacy be- 
twixt them; and Montagne, having no 
male iſſue, as a teſtimony of the value 
he had for one who moulded himſelf 
after his plan, in his will allowed Char- 
ron the privilege of bearing his arms. 
Many of Montagne's eſſays are inter- 
ſperſed with paſſages of the ancients, 
eſpecially Plutarch and Seneca, without 
naming the originals; © My deſign in 
this (he uſed to ſay) is, that they who 
« are upon the catch againſt me, may 
c burn their fingers, by giving fillips to 
Seneca and Plutarch upon my _ 
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It is ſaid of Montagne, That he ſcems 
only to have pried into the dark ſide of 
man, and not beſtowed any attention 
to conſider him in the commendable light, 
of which few are without ſome ray. 

Montagne's continual digreſſions have 
given occaſion to a wit to ſay of him, 
that as Montagne immediately ſtarts 
from his ſubject, he is of all others the 
author who knows the leaſt what he is 
going to ſay, but the beſt what he ſays. 

Babzac has ſaid of Montagne, He is 
a guide who is apt to loſe his way; but 
is always ſure to lead us into a more de- 
lightful road than the firſt ſetting out 
ſeemed to promiſe. 

Montagne's ambition was rather for 
honorary and titular favours, than emo- 
luments and offices; he ſtrenuouſly ſought 
the order of St. Michael, it being at that 
time the utmoſt mark of honour of the 
French nobleſſe; and at leng h his wiſh- 
es were gratified : but this whimſical 
philoſopher was elevated with nothing 
to much, as an authentic bull of a bur- 
geſs of Rome, that was conferred on 
him, with particular ceremony, when 
he was at that city. The longevity of his 
three laſt progenitors, without any * 
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dicaments, had imprinted in him a con- 
tempt of phyſic, from which. the cholic 
and ſtone could not make him depart. 
He died rather like a philoſopher than a 
catholic; moral rectitude was every thing 
with him, ſaying frequently with Plato, 
that neither gods nor good men will 
accept the preſents of the wicked. 


The pious offering of a piece of bread, 
2555 a pure hand on the altar laid, 
an coſtly hecatombs will better pleaſe 


Th' effended gods, and their juſt wrath appeaſe. 
Montagne had a project for an office 


of enquiry in ſeveral towns, in which 
every perſon might regiſter what they 
were in ſearch or want of, with their 
terms; There are, ſays he, always con- 
& ditions, which are hunting affer one 
* another; and for want of hearing one 
* another's occaſions, Icave worthy men 
© in extreme ſtraits: thus Giraldi in 
Italy, and Caſtalia in Germany died 
* ſo poor, that they had ſcarce bread to 
© eat; whereas, had their wants been 
& known, thouſands would have relieved 
* them; for the whole world is not fo 
* abandoned, but I know one who 
« would gladly employ his whole eſtate 
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« jn ſecuring rare and virtuous perſons 
from diſtreſs.” 


GAS ARS RS RS RAID 


James AM vor, born 1514, 
died 1593. 


MYOT was preceptor to the 
A princes of the blood. It is 
ſaid, that the diſcourſe at ſup- 


per happening once to fall upon 
Charles V. that emperor was highly com- 
mended, for having raiſed his tutor to 
the popedom. As it is the univerſal ſen- 
timent of all generous minds, that there 
can be no exceſs of gratitude towards the 
inſtruments of our being, and of our 
virtue, this made ſuch an impreſſion 
on king Charles IX. that looking to- 
wards Amyot, (whom he ever called 
his dear maſter) he ſaid, If an opportu- 
nity offered, he would do no leſs for his: 
ſometime after, upon a vacancy of the 
office of lord almoner, the king wiſhed 
him joy of it; and whatever Amyoc 
could ſay to decline it, would take no 
denial. However, this promotion being 
carried to the queen, who had another 
D 3 perſon 
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perſon in her eye, ſhe ſent him orders 
to come immediately to her cloſet, 
where ſhe let fly this broad-ſide at 
him, I have made the Guiſes and 
&« the Chatillons, conſtables and chan- 
« cellors, the kings of Navarre, and 
the princes of Conde, buckle to; 
e and ſuch a little ſhaveling of a prieſt, 
<* ſuch an upſtart as thou, dares to en- 
ster the liſts againſt me. Amyot was 
beginning his apology z but ſhe ſilenced 
him with this cloſure, 5 Let your pupil 
«« ſay what he will, I ſay, that if you 
accept of it, it ſhall coſt you your 
« life,” This was the current ſtile then, 
The words of this princeſs were ſo many 
decrees ; and the king was no leſs per- 
tinacious. Amyot, to avoid the favour 
of the ſon, and the rancour of the mo- 
ther, ſecreted himſelf ; but the kin 
after miſſing him four. days ſucceſſively 
at his table, ordered enquiry to be made 
after him, but to no purpoſe. The kin 
ſuſpecting the matter from ſuch a cloſe 
concealment, flew into a rage; and the 
queen apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
thought fit herſelf to buckle to, and 
ſent a meſſage to Amyot, that he had 
nothing to fear from her ; that ſhe we 
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ed him a peaceable enjoyment of the 
office, to which he was ſo eminently 
adapted. 

Amyot was of a very poor and mean 
extraction, of which he always retained 
ſuch a proper ſenſe, that his will has the 
following clauſe in it: I leave twelve 
* hundred crowns to the hoſpital of Or- 
& leans, in acknowledgment of the relief 
6 formerly received there.“ 

Amyot, on his firſt appearance at 
court, was remarkable for his ſelf-deni- 
al, affirming it to be the ground-plot 
of Chriſtianity ; for which many of the 


prelates looked upon him with an evil 
eye; but the ſweets of court favours vi- 
tiated his taſte. One day, and that when 


his revenues were already very conſide- 
rable, upon a vacancy of a deanry, he 
came, with great earneſtneſs, to the 
king, to ſollicit for it; at which the 
king, with ſome gravity, replied, ** What 
is become of that modeſty that could 
% ſay two thouſand crowns a year was 
your utmoſt wiſh, was aking's income 
* for an eccleſiaſtic, who is to be an ex- 
* ample of ſimplicity and mortification ? 
* Your preſent benefices, my dear malſ- 
* ter, amount to above twice that ſum ; 

D 4 * how- 


56 James Amyot. 

* however, the deanry is yours. I 
can refuſe nothing to my dear maſter.” 
Amyot replied, though without giving 
up this delicious morſel, Your majeſty's 
reproofs are juſt ; but my appetite grows 
upon me with my food. I am indeed 
an inſtance how well Juvenal was ac- 
quainted with human nature, in ſaying, 


Creſcit amor nummi quantum ipſa pecuma creſcit. 


When moſt of the copies of a new 
tranſlation of Plutarch had been deſtroy- 
ed by a fire, a great genius was heard to 
ſay, The loſs may be eaſily born, ' whilſt 
we have the tranſlation of Amyot, which, 
beſides the juſt ſenſe of the original, con? 
' tains the fineſt turns in the French lan- 
guage, and the beſt oeconomy of our 
riods. | 
Varillas affirms, That at the age of 
ten years, Amyot was found lying fick 


in a ditch on the road to Paris, by a 


gentleman, who was ſo ſingularly com- 
' Paſſionate, as to ſet him upon his horſe, 
and carry him to a houſe, where he re- 
covered, and was furniſhed with ſixteen 
pence to bear his charges home. This 
goodneſs met with an ample reward, 
| | Amyot 
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Amyot leaving to the heirs of his bene- 
factor 1600 crowns a year. 
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PaitieeE DesPoRTEs, born 1540, 
died 1606. 


NEN Poet, in a piece, called The 
« A N Harmony of the Muſes, was at a 

great deal of pains to convict 
N Deſportes of plagiariſm, the 
fineſt of his poems being ſtolen from the 
Italians. Deſportes blunted the edge of 


the reproach by a genteel turn; Really, 


had I been acquainted with the author's 
deſign of expoſing me, I would have 
furniſhed him with many curious mate- 
rials; for my obligations to the Italians 
are much more numerous, than his good 
nature makes them, | | 
Deſportes was ſo abſorbed in the plea- 
ſures of poetry, that his attention was 


not only diverted from more ſubſtantial 


concerns, but an habitual abſence of 
mind grew upon him; which, among 
other ridiculous effects, was often too 
manifeſt in his cloaths : one day coming 
to court in an unſeemly garb, Henry III. 

D 5 aſked 
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aſked him, what penſion he was allow- 
ed? Deſportes mentioned the ſum, with 
many reſpectful expreſſions of gratitude ; 
Well, anſwered this generous prince, 
I will double it, that when you viſit the 
* court, you may make a handſome 


« appearance.” 
LXEXEXELEXELXERXENE 


JoszPH SCALIGER, born 1540, 
died 1609. 


NT was a faying of Guy Patin's, 
2 1 2 90 * When F __ moſt of Scali- 
ger's works, I cannot ſay 
NOK ., dhe L nntderſiand dem, be 
bow my head, in reverence of that 
« ſuperior genius, remembering Mar- 
« tial's reprimand, Non omnibus datum 
« eft habere naſum. 
Scaliger has laboured to prove, that 
a fine genius could not be a great ma- 
thematician: he was put upon this by a 
Pique that Clavius the Jeſuit had been 
preferred to him for reforming the ca- 
lendar. 


Caſaubon is ſaid to have been ſeized 


with a trembling in writing, when it 
| came 
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came into his mind, that what he wrote 
would be peruſed by Joſeph Scaliger. 
Juſtus Lipſius, though an antiquart- 
an of inſatiable curioſity, proteſts, that 
he would have preferred one hour of 
Scaliger's converſation to the fight of 
the moſt ſplendid Roman triumph, as 
Scaliger hi nſelf, proteſted, that he had 
rather be the author of the third ode, 
book ſo rth of Horace, Quem tu Melpo- 
mene ſemel, c. than be king of Spaih. 
A great part of Scaliger's life was taken 
up in elucidating ancient authors; upon 
which Bayle has a very pretty and juſt 
obſer vation; It is a queſtion, (ſays he) 
£* whether Scaliger had not too much 
„vit and literature to make a good com- 
% mentator; for, by the acuteneſs of his 
„% own wit, he diſcovered in the authors 
on which he commented more delica- 
„ cy and genius than they were actually 
* poſſeſſed of; and the vaſt compaſs of 
«« his literature pointed out to him re- 
«« ſemblances betwixt innumerable paſ- 
© ſages in authors, and curious points 
of antiquity, from which he did thoſe 
authors the honour to infer, that they 
«* alluded to ſuch and ſuch a point of 
* antiquity z whereas it is not at all pro- 
D 6 « babley 
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© bable, that they ever thought of any 
„ ſuch thing.“ 

When Scaliger entered upon Greek, 
he ſoon grew diſguſted at the ſchool me- 
thod ; and ſhutting himſelf up, by dint 
of his own genius, came to underſtand 
Homer in leſs than a month. He often 
ſpent whole days in his ſtudy without 
eating; but he was ſo proud, that though 
his circumſtances were always narrow, 
Jannin, the French ambaſſador, could not 
prevail on him to accept of aſum, though 
very large, and ſo apt to treat others with 
contempt, that Pareus imputing this acri- 
mony to the ſtudy of critical learning, in 
which lay Scalliger's chiefexcellence, told 
his ſon, that the devil was undoubted 
the author of that kind of learning tick 
gave ſucha bitter turn to mens ſpirits. 
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MATHURIN REGNIER, born 1 573» 
died 1613. 


FG©OKEGNIER obtained, by la apſe, 
DR Q aprebend in the cathedra 
Chartres, having proved, that 


D 
CDN the reſignee of that benefice, 


in order to get time for a forged reſigna- 
tion 
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tion to be paſſed at Rome, had conceal- 
ed the death of the laſt incumbent above 
a fortnight, by procuring a log to be laid 
in his bed, which was afterwards, put in- 
to a coffin, and interred, with the ac- 
cuſtomed ſolemnities, inſtead of the body, 
which had been ſecretly huddled away 
under ground. | 
Regnier is allowed to have given a 
true picture of himſelf in the following 


epitaph of his compoſing; 


U 


ai vecu ſans nul penſement, 
Me laiſſant aller doucement 
A la bonne lot naturelle, 
Et fi wetonne fort pourquoi 
La mort daigna ſonger d moi, 
Qui ne ſongeai jamais d elle. 
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0] lived without the trouble of thought, 
„ indolently following the eaſy law of 
© nature; therefore, cannot but won- 
« der, that death ſhould ever come to 
« think of me, when it never was ſo 
much as once in all my thoughts. 
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Is AAc CAs Au Ox, born 15 59. 
died 1614. 


KEZIKXASAUBON was a Calvi 
* C 1 niſt; but there is a very ami- 
| FS able inſtance of his modera- 
NT tion: His fon Auguſtine not 
only came to. embrace the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, but was for being a ca- 
puchin. Before he was initiated, the ſu- 
periors enjoined him to go and receive | 
his father's laſt bleſſing ; Cafaubon was 
obſerved to give it with all the ſigns 
of cordiality, telling his ſon, © Auguſ- 
„ tine, 1 do not condemn you; neither 
% do you condemn me; we ſhall both 
e appear before the judgment-ſcat of 
« Chriſt, when it will be ſeen where the 
right lay, or whether theſe differences 

« were of any conſe 8 
When Caſaubon was firſt ſhewed the 
Sorbonne, one of the doors ſaid, It is 
„ above four hundred years ſince diſ- 
<« puting have been held in this famous 
* Paleſtra;” he anſwered, And, pray 
what has been cleared up? 
Caſau- 


Jaac Cafaubon. ., 3 
Caſaubon being invited to a theſis in 

that college, the diſputants acted their 
parts to the height of ſcholaſtic ſubtlety 
and vociferation z but in ſuch uncouth 
language, that Caſaubon took the liber- 
ty to ſay, as he went out, That in his 
life he had never heard fo much Latin 
without underſtanding it. 
Caſaubon was invited over to England 
by king James I. with whom he had ſe- 
veral times the honour of eating; and 
who, beſides two prebends, preſented 
him with a large ſum of money; yet 
Caſaubon, in a ktter, complains, That 
he was more inſulted at London, than 
he had ever been at Paris in the midft 
of the Papiſts; that ſtones were thrown 
at his windows night and day ; that he 
received a great wound as he went to 
court; that his children were affronted 
-in the ſtreets; and that he and his fa- 
mily were ſometimes purſued with ftones : 
his epitaph in Weſtminſter-Abbey in 
England begins in this pompous manner ; 


Tſaacus Caſaubonus: 


O doctiorum guicguid eſt aſſurgite, 
Huic tam colendo nomini, | 
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STEPHEN PASQUIER, born 1528. 


NAS OUIE R obſerving, at the 
p opening of the parliament in 
* 1587, that the prieſt who of- 


K. P. ficiated had not offered the 


Pax or Patena to receive the reverential 


kiſs from the magiſtrates, ſaid, That ſuch 
an omiſſion portended rerrible times to 
Francez and adds, That it happened 
accordingly, a civil. war breaking -out, 
in which, on the May following, a 
ſharp action was fought in the very 
ſtreets of Paris; but conſidering - the 
fermentation of the great men at that 


time, this might well de foretold, with- 


out any ſpirit of prophecy. 
A celebrated Jeſuit wrote a. piece a- 


- gainſt Paſquier's Enquiries, with the title 
of An Enquiry into the . Enquiries; and 
being fond of his jokes, inſcribed his 


book, To the late Stephen Paſquier, where- 
ever-be is; For, ſays he, having never 


been able to make head or tail of your 
religion, I am at a loſs what road you 
took at your departure from hence; 


« which 


| 
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© which lays me under a neceſſity of 
< writing to you at random, and direct 
£+ this epiſtle where-ever you are to be 
„ n 

If Paſquier was ſingular in his opini- 
ons, he had alſo ſuch a ſingular diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, that a print of him came a- 
broad without hands; which oddity was 
explained in the epigram annexed, the 
ſubſtance whereof was; 

Ho, Paſquier, without hands! yes, 


e ſtrictly Tabſtained, as the law enjoins, 
* from fleecing my clients. Would to 
* God you could be ſhamed out of your 
cc rapacity! 92 4 


AL ALAEANEXEXEXERX * 


Tu AMESAU GUS TUS DE THou, 
born 1553, died 1617. 


M 3 modeſt diffidence „ 2 
that upon hearing of the death 
.- A of Pier Pithou, 15 was, with 
difficulty, diſſuaded from 2 
the manuſcript ſheets of his hiſtory to 
the flames; Now (faid he) I have loſt 
bug * my 


ye griping lawyers, to indicate how 


NM R. DE THOU had ſuch a a 


— 1 
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* my guide, who will direct me through 
* the mazes of contradiction, the fic- 
tions of party, and the deluſions cf 
<« ſatire and panegyric? who, amidſt al 
e obſcurities, will point out the truth to 

©« me? | 
In a journey (ſays M. de. Thou) 
which I made to Languedoc, in com-. 
pany with M. de Schomberg, I paid 
a viſit to the biſhop of Mende, at his 
delicious ſeat in that province, who 
treated us rather, with = ſplendor «ff 
a nobleman, than the ſimplicity oi 
an eccleſiaſtic; we obſerved, that all 
the wild-fowl wanted either a wing ot 
a ſeg, the head, or ſome other. part; 
* Why, (ſaid theprelate mertily) it doe 
„ not indeed look very agents but you 
* muſtexcuſe the greedineſs of my catet. 
er; who is always for having the firſt bit 
of what he brings ;” but upon inform- 
ing us, that his caterers were no other 
than eagles, we expreſſed a deſire of 
being ſpectators of the methed-of this 
ſervice; accordingly our good-natu- 
red hoſt ſoon gave us that pleaſure. 
| We ſaw that the eagles made their neſts 
in a cavity of ſome high and ſteep 
rock, which when the ſhepherds 1 
C0 
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discovered, they run up a little hut 
ic- at the foot of the precipice, to ſe- 
ct cure themſelves from the ravenouſneſs 
aof theſe eagles when they bring any 


prey to their young. The ſhepherds are 
continually upon the watch, to take 
advantage of the fire and dam's being 
abroad in queſt of a further ſupply, 
when they climb up the rock with a 
ſurprizing boldneſs and agility, and 
bring away from the neſts, what the 
eagles had brought for the nouriſh- 
ment of their brood, leaving in lieu 
the entrails of ſome animals, that the 
neſt may not be forſaken: But the 
old, or the young eagles, ſo far pre- 
vent their — Dry as to have 
torn off ſome part; and this is the 
occaſion of the biſhop's wild-fowl bes» 
ing mutilated; but the taſte compen- 
ſates for the disfigurement, the mar- 
kets affording nothing like it. Ano- 
ther ſtratagem of the ſhepherds is, 
that when the young eagles are almoſt 
ſtrong enough to fly, which is always 
late, having been kept ſhort, they clap 
a chain upon it that the old ones may 
ſtill continue to bring it game, till at 
length 
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length, it becomes entirely forſaken, 


firſt by the ſire, afterwards by the dam; 


then the ſhepherds either l:ave it there, 
or carry it to their cottages, * 

M. de Thou met with ſomething 
pretty odd at Saumur in 1598, at 
which time, there was in that city, a 
young woman diſordered in her ſenſes, 
and of whom this magiſtrate, ſo far 
from having ſeen her, had never heard 
the leaſt account: This mad creature 
being harmleſs, was under no con- 
finement, but ſauntered up and down, 
and ſerved for ſport to the truly vulgar, 
Being once in queſt of 'a ſhelter during 
the night, where ſhould ſhe acciden- 
tally take up her quarters, but in 
the preſident's bedchamber, who was 
faſt aſleep, and had neither lockt nor 
bolted his door, and his ſervants lay 
in rooms , contiguous to his. The 
wench began to undreſs herſelf near 
the fire; afterwards hanging her rags 
upon chairs round - the chimney to 
dry them, water having been thrown 
upon her; her ſhift being ſomething 
dried, ſhe put it on, and laid herſelf 
down at the foot of the bed, which 
! was 
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was very. narrow, and ſoon began to 
ſleep ſoundly: De Thou happening 
to turn in his bed, found a trouble- 
ſome weight upon his feet, and gave 
a jerk in order to ſhake it off; the 
mad girl rolled off upon the floor, 
and the fall wakened de Thou, who, 
in his firſt heavineſs, did not diſtinguiſh 
whether he was not dreaming; after- 
wards hearing a treading in the room, 
he drew back the curtains, when the 
ſhutters being open, the moon-light 
ſhewed him a tall, white figure ſtalk- 
in his bed-chamber, and perceiving 
at the ſame time, the tattered cloaths 
near the chimney, he apprehended 
that ſome beggars had got into the 
houſe to rifle it; the girl coming near 
the bed, de Thou aſk'd her, who ſhe 
was? To which ſhe anſwering, that 
ſhe was the qucen of Heaven, he 
knew the voice to be a woman's; ſo 
getting up, and calling his ſervants, he 
ordered them to turn her imaginary 
majeſty into the ſtreet, and then went 
to ſkep again, as if nothing had 
happened. In the morning, he related 
this apparition to Schomberg, who, 


though as brave as any reaſonable 
N man 


man would wiſh to be, frankly owned, 


To Thames Auguſtus de Thou. 
that in ſuch a caſe he ſhould have 
ſweated for fear; and when Schomberg 
told king Henry IV. of it, he laughed 
very heartily, but, though of great per. 
ſonal courage, anſwered, Faith, Schom- 
berg, I don't know whether I ſhould 
not have done worſe; however, this 

roved a continual diſturbance to the 
king's devotion at maſs, for when 
the Regina cali began, de Thou's mad 
girl recurred to him, and ſet him a 
ſmiling. v 

The Engliſh put ſuch a value upon 
de Thov's hiſtory, that, by a ſolemn act 
of parliament, a ſet of bookſellers who 
were preparing a very correct and fine 
edition of it, and which - accordingly 
was publiſhed, were exempted in that 
work from the duties on paper. and 
printing, which run high in England, 

De Thou's ſon being, after his deceaſe, 
ſent embaſſador to James the Iſt. king 
of England; this prince ſaid to him, 
* Without off.nce to my brother of 
France, (for I now ſpeak to you be- 
& fore you have delivered your creden- 
„ tials) you, the ſon of that pedant, 
« who has taken ſuch liberties with my 
„ mother's 
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mother's character, how could you 
“have the effrontery to appear before 
me?“ De Thou replied, ne quid 
eri dicere biſtoricus timeat, ne quid falſi 
audeat. An hiſtorian muſt not be 
afraid to declare any truth, nor dare to 
Wſpread a falſity ; but he laid the royal 
Wreproach ſo to heart, -that it coſt him 
W three months ſevere illneſs. 

| The maſſacree of Paris in 1572, where 
the chief of the Hugonots had been drawn 
on pretence of a royal marriage, and 
were murdered, appeared. ſuch an atro- 
cious proceeding to de Thou, that he 
breaks out into this epiphonema, 

Occidat illa dies awo, nec prftera credant 


Srcula, nos ſaltem taceamus ct obruta maltd 
Nocte tegi naſtræ patiamur crimina gentis. 
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James Davy pv PERRON, Car- 
dinal, born 1556, died 1618. 


NU PERRON had ſuch an ab- 
X p & ſolute aſcendant over pope 


K Paul V. that his holineſs would 
NN often ſay to his moſt intimate 
confidents, Let us pray to the Holy 
Spirit 
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Spirit to inſpire cardinal du Perron, for 
he'll perſuade me to whatever is his fancy, 
Cardinal de Richlieu uſed to compare 
four of the moſt celebrated writers of. his 
time to the four elements; the cardinal 
de Berulle to fire, on account of his 
ſublimity ; cardinal du Perron, to the 
ſea, for his extent; father Coeffetteau, 
to the air, for his capacity; and M. Du- 
vair to the earth, on account of the abun- 


dance and variety of his productions. 


Cardinal du Perron, ſent a gentleman 
to the prieſt of St. Paul's pariſh, in which 
he lived, with a meſſage to come to him: 
The prieſt ſent word that he would come, 
but neglected it ; Du Perron after waiting 
ſome time, ſent again, the prieſt returned 
the fame anſwer, and took as little 
care to perform it; at length,” Duperron 
provoked at the rudeneſs of one ſo much 
his inferior, ſent him word, That he 
took ſuch a behaviour very much ainlſs, 
and charged him to come without an 
further delay. The prieſt coldly ag! 
« Pleaſe to tell my lord cardinal, that 
& he is a prieſt at Rome, but 1 am 
a prieſt at Paris; that he is within 
& mine, and not I within his pariſh.” 


This relolute anſwer, being brought to 
Duperron 
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Duperron; The man's in the right, ſaid 
he to his pariſhioner, it is my buſineſs 
to attend him, and went immediately] 
but the prieſt had no ſooner ſight of him, 
than he ran to meet him, when the car- 
dinal embraced him with a great deal 
of chearfulneſs, and finding him a man 
of merit in other reſpects, had ever aſtet 
a very particular friendſhip for him. 

It 1s certain that the beauties and faults 
of a work are better obſerved whey 
written in a fair character, than when 6n] 
{crawled over, and ſtill better whef 
printed than when in manuſcript; and here 
according to the beauty of the impreſſion. 
Accordingly cardinal Duperron, who 
was ſparing of neither care nor -xpence 
in his books, had them always printed 
twice; the firſt copies were only for ſe- 
ect friends to make their remarks; the 
ſecond were thoſe for publication, more 
correct, and in a nearer type and paper; 
and that none of the fi:ſt ſhould get 
abroad contrary to his intent, they were 
worked off only at his country-ſeat, 
where he had a printing-office for that 
purpoſe. W 

Cardinal Duperron was once in a great 
perplexity, all is vlt failed 


him, 
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him ; being to make an harangue to the 
queen mother, and the gout obliging 
him to deliver himſelf in a chair before 
that lofty princeſs, he began with an ex- 
cuſe for ſuch an indecorum, Madam, 
«* {aid he, I am upon my knees in my 
ce heart, though ſitting upon my ——;" 
he recollecting that it would not be 
decent to name the part on which he 
was fitting, after a full minute's hum- 
Ping and hawing, out comes upon 
e my legs.“ This blunder gave infinite 
diverſion to the court, as the cardinal 
never ſpared the miſtakes of others. 
Duperron was a proxy for the pennance 
injoined Henry IV. of which this was the 
ceremony: He lay proſtrate with his face 
turned to the pavement, like a mackarel 
ona gridiron, as D* Aubigne expreſſes it, 
in preſence of the pope and holy conſiſto- 
ry the pope, at every verſe of the peniten- 
tial pſalm that was ſung, laying on a 
ſtroke of a ſwitch on his head, ſhoulders, 
and back, down to the feet. - 
Cardinal Duperron, one day forgot 
himſelf fo far, as to call Servin the attor- 
ney-general an ignoramus ; I own, re- 
plied he, my lord, that my learning does 
not reach fo far as to prove that there is 
no 
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no God; which quite confounded the 
cardinal. To underſtand the poignancy 
of this reply, it muſt be known, that the 
cardinal, after a good deal of talk one 
day at dinner with Henry III. was ſo 
preſumptuous as to ſay, Now I have 
proved that there is a God; but to-mor- 
row, if your majeſty will hear me, Pll 
make it as clear, that there is no ſuch 
thing as a God; but the king was ſo 
ſhock'd at this impious abuſe of his 
parts, that he immediately baniſhed him 
for ever from his preſence. 1507 


Francis MALHERBE, born 1555. 
died 1628. 3 


EXNXENRT IV. one day aſked 
H M cardinal Duperron, If he did 
not make any more verſes? 
KEEX he anfwered; That every- body 
muſt throw by their pens, for Malherbe 
had carried the French poetry to an in- 
imitable pitch; aiſcd certainly Malherbe 
would have been the favourite of court 
and country, with leſs roughneſs in his 
converſation; he was no talker, but eve- 
ry r with it. — 
a 1 
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A gentleman of the law, andof ſome 
diſtinction, brought him one day ſome 
very indiffcrent commendatory verſes on 
a lady, telling him, That ſome very 
particular conſiderations had induced hirn 
to compoſe them, Malherbe having look- 
ed over them with a ſuperciliovs air, 
aſked the gentleman, Whether he had 
been ſentenced to make thoſe damnable 
verſes, or to be hanged ? þ 26 od 

Another time, a country rhymer de- 
fired him to correct an ode inſcribed to 
the king, and left it with him for that 
purpoſe : when he called again, Mal- 
herbe told him, That there wanted on- 
ly four words; Mr. Stanza overjoyed 
at this, begged he wouli1 do his poem 
the honour to write them down himſelf ; 
Willingly, replied Malherbe, and writ 
under the title, Ode to tbe king to wipe 
his —— ; then folding up the paper, 
delivered it to the author, who gave him 
athouſand thanks, and went away quite 
traaſported. on e , bag: 

An acquaintahce complaining to him, 
that the military and, civil officers ran 
away with all the employments, to 
the infigiie prejudice and diſcourage- 
ment of men of genius, who were ut- 
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terly neglected by the men in power: 
And very fit it ſhould be ſo, anſwered 
Malherbe, in what is a good poet any 
thing more uſeful to the ſtate, than a 
clever player at ſkettles ? x 
Malherbe had a comical way of pu- 
niſhing his ſervant; beſides twenty 
crowns a year, he allowed him ten-pence 
2 day board-wages, which in thoſe times 
was very conſiderable, yet the fellow 
would now and then be muttering,- at 
which Malherbe uſed very gravely to ſay 
to him, Child, an offence againſt your 
* maſter is an offence againſt God, 
„ prayer, and alms; wherefore, I ha! 
« retrench five-pence out of your al- 
* lowance, and give them to the poor 
on your account,” * M3 7 
Never was a freer ſpeaker than Mal- 
herbe. The archbiſhop of Rouen ba- 
ving deſired of him as a great favour, 
that he would be prefent at a ſermon 
which he was to preach ; and. for that 
purpoſe, had invited him to dinner; 
waen the cloath was taken away, Mal- 
herbe fell faſt aſleep; and the biſhop 
waking him, to carry him to the ſermon, 
he deſired to be excuſed, for that he 
E 3 found 
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78 Francis Malherbe. 
found he ſhould have a comfortable nap 
without it. 

When any one began to talk of ſtate 
affairs, be Had a ſaying always ready, 
That paſſengers ought not to interfere 
in the ſteerage of the veſſel. 7 

Malherbe had an exceſſive contempt 
of mankind; and, in anſwer to the en- 
comiaſts of the dignity of human nature, 
and their natural love of virtue, he would 
relate the rancour of Cain; See, ſays 
„ he, here's a fine ſetting out, there 
“ are but three or four people upon the 
« face of the earth, and one of them 

goes and murders his innocent bro- 
66 ther 2 * 

There was a whimficalzes i in all Mal- 
herbe's behaviour, which was borne with 
for the ſake of his poetical merit; he 
had but very indifferent quarters, with 
ſeven, or eight ſtraw chairs; and as the 
men of polite literature frequently reſort- 
ed to him, when the chairs were full, 
he uſed to lock the door; and when any 
one knockt, his anſwer was, All the 
e chairs are full, you muſt wait for a 
% vacancy.” 

Several circumſtances of his dying 


give us a very lender idea of his religion: 
he 
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he was, with great difficulty, perſuaded 
to have a confeſſor; and, by way of 
excuſe, ſaid, That Eaſter had always been 
his only time of confeſſing: at length, 
one who had been his pupil prevailed, 
by telling him, that having made the 
ſame profeſſion as other men in his life, 
it would not be decent to affect ſingula- 
rity at his death; Malherbe anſwered, 
He was in the right, and the pariſh prieſt 
was ſent for. It is ſaid, that about an 
hour before his death, after lying in an 
agony for above two hours, he ſuddenly 
recovered himſelf, and reproved his land- 
lady for a word which was not good 
French: and when his confeſſor began 
to admoniſh him againſt ſuch niceties, 
he interrupted him with ſaying, That he 
would defend the purity of the French 
tongue to the laſt gaſp. It is alſo added, 
that his confeſſor having diſcourſed of the 
future felicity in very mean and uncor- 
rect terms z and aſking him, if he did 
not long for the enjoyment of that hap- 
py ſtate; he anſwered, © No more of 
« it, your balderdaſh ſtile turns my ſto- 
% mach; yet Racan is for making 
Malherbe ſomething of a devotee, be- 
cauſe, forſooth, he * That Mrs. Mal- 
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herbe being very ill, he made a vow to 
go bareheaded to a certain image of our 
Lady, to obtain her recovery. 

Malherbe was charged with often ſteal- 
ing from himſelf, on which account, 
Marini uſed to ſay of him, That he was 
the moiſteſt man, (alluding to his corpu- 
Jency) and the dryeſt poct, whom he 
had ever known. Malherbe's anſwer 
to ſuch reproaches was, That if a china 
vaſe was his own, he was at liberty to 
put it ſometimes upon the mantlepiece, 


metimes upon buffet, and ſongs 
times over the door. 
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TurxobokE Acnhh⁰rA D'AumONE, 
born 1550, died 1630. 


F de biene, ſo famous for 
0 his biſtarics, was fon of a 
MY 


X Calviniſt officer, commane 
A dant of Orleans in the religi- 
ous wars. His father being called away 
by ſome concerns of his party, was ab- 
ſent. a pretty while; and, at his return, 
found his fon taking very bad courſes 


in order to.ſhame him into a proper be- 
haviour, 
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haviour, he would not ſee him, but or- 
dered him a coarſe ſuit of cloaths, and 
to be led from "ſhop to ſhop, as it were, 
to chuſe a trade; but the youth laid this 
mortification ſo to heart, that it threw 
him into a violent fever, which was near 
proving” farat to him. As bon as he 
recovered, he went and. threw him- 
ſelf at his father's feet, to beg his 
pardon, and talked in ſo moving a man- 
ner, that it drew tears from all who werg 
eg ; and his father was reconciled ta 
dee 4 
After his father*s death, his guardian 
finding him obſtinately bent to throw 
aſide his books, and put on the ſword, 
had him put under confinement, ,.Bcing 
informed by fome of his comrades, that 
they were ſetting out for the army, 
D*Aubigne, whoſe cloaths were taken 
away every night, let himſelf down from 
the chamber window by the ſheets, 
with nothing on but his ſhirt, and in this 
plight oyertook them; their company 
alling in with a party of Catholics, after 
a light ſkirmiſh, worſted them: which 
ſuccefs procured D' Aubignẽ an arque- 
buſe; bur he would not put on any 
cloaths, and came ftark-naked to the 
E 5 ren» 
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rendezvous z there ſome captains equip- 
ped him with cloaths and arms; and as 
he was to give a note for. theſe ſupplies, 
he writ at the bottom, upon condition, 
that I ſhall never curſe the war, for 
having ſtripped me, ſeeing it can never 
leave me in a worſe condition than it firſt 
found me. . 

As D' Aubignẽ was once relating his 
misfortunes to M. de Taley; this evil 
counſellor interrupted him, ſaying. 
Lou have papers of the higheſt con- 
1 ſequence to the late chancellor, who 
« is now retired to his ſeat, and quite 
% worn out; if you'll conſent, that I 
# ſhould ſend to acquaint him of what 
«* is in your cuſtody, I'll engage you 
& ſhall have 10,000 crowns, if not from 
« him, from thoſe who would make 
<« uſe of them to ruin him. Upon 
which D' Aubigne fetched all theſe papers, 
vhich were at once to make his fortune, 
and threw them in the fire before M. 
Taley's face, who beginning to repri- 
mand him ſmartly for it, D Aubigne 
anſwered, I have burnt them, leſt they 
1 might burn me, for the temptation 
„might have overpowered me. The 
next day, the old gentleman taking * 
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by the hand, ſaid, ©** Though you 
have not made your thoughts known 
OO me, I am too quick-ſighted not to 
„ perceive that you have a love for my 
daughter; that ſhe is courted by per- 
«© ſons in better circumſtances than your: 
* ſelf, cannot be unknown to you; but 
© your burning thoſe papers yeſterday 
is ſuch a proof of integrity, that has 
« diſpoſed me to ſignify to you; that I 
68 = willing you ſhould be my ſon-in- 
« Jaw,” 

D*Aubigne, in a diſguſt, left thecourt 
of Henry IV. who ſenſible that he had 
loſt a faithful ſervant; writ ſeveral letters 
for him to return; which D' Aubigne 
threw into the fire, as faſt as he received 
them; but when informed, that Has 

ince, upon a falſe report of his 
<0 priſoner, had put by ſome 7 — 
of the queen-conſort*s, to pay his ranſom, 
he immediately ſet out, to pay has HF 
to the king. 

D*Aubigne had been ſent upon l ſeve 
ral journies ths Henry IV. who, * 7 
his expence and fatigue, only preſented 
him with his picture, under which D' Au- 
bigne took the liberty to ite this qus- 
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84 Paul Hay Du Cheattelet. 
Te prince eſt d'etrange nature 

Je ne ſai qui diable Pa fait : 

Il recampenſe en peinture 
CTCeux qui le ſervent en effect. 
The allufion would be loſt in an 
Engliſh tranſlation. Ty 


Pavr Hay Du CuaTTELET, 
born 1592, died 1636, 


DM R. DU CHATTELET was 
-- M Nm the firſt _ read an ora- 
| tion to t rench academy; 
. though he was uſed to ſpeak 
in public, he eclared, That no aſſem- 
bly ever had to him appeared ſo auguſt 
and awful ” 3 and that 
the diſcompoſure he was u obliged 
him to have recourſe to the indulgence 
which a late regulation gave to the mem- 
bers, of reading inſtead of delivering” 
their ſpeeches. | 
A gentleman of diſtinguiſhed brave- 
ry being, by the partiality of the times, 
under fentence of death, Du Chattelet 
ew up a defence of him, full of the 
moſt ſtriking eloquence, but ſo yo 
ww that 


Pau} Hay du Chattelet. 8 5 
that cardinal Richlieu reproached him 
with arraigning the king's juſtice; No, 
« my lord, anſwered Chattellet, I juſtify 
« his elemency, if he is pleaſed to ex- 
tend it to one of the braveſt men in 
« his whole kingdom. + 
One day folhiciting, with others, the 
king's pardon for the duke of Mentmo- 
rency, and expreſſing a peculiar ardour, 
the king ſaid, **I really believe Chatte- 
let would part with an arm to fave 
«© Montmorency; he anſwered, With 
both, as they are of no ſcrvice to your 
majeſty, to ſave one which has gained 
you battles, and might gain you more. 

Chattelet had ſuch an unſhaken inte- 
grity, that he was impriſoned for re- 
tuling to act in ſome dirty meaſures; 
being afterwards releaſed, he went to the 
king's chapel z but that prince, it ſeems, . 
affected to look another way, that he 
might not meet the eyes of a perſon to 
whom he had lately done fuch a 
injury ; hereupon Du Chattclet whiſper- 
ed one of the noblemen, Be fo good 
* my lord, as to tell the king, that I 
freely forgive him, and beg the ho- 
* nour of one look.“ This ſet the king 
4 laughing, and all was well. 


— 


When 
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When Du Chattelet came out of 
priſon, the cardinal de Richelieu, (moſt 
of whoſe apologies, were the products of 
his pen) made ſome excuſes for his de- 
tention 3 to which he anſwered, © I make 


2 great difference betwixt any ill your 
t e minency does of yourſelf, and any 
& which you permit to be done; nor 
& ſhall you find me the leſs devoted to 


oy Io ſervice.” 


Nicolas Cravpe FABRI 


PEIRESsc. 


EIRESC, dining at London 
p do With ſeveral perſons of litera- 
eh wp ture, could not be exempted 

from drinking a health (pro- 
poſed by Dr. Thorius a German) in 2 
glaſs of a frightful capaciouſneſs, Peireſc 
alledged freedom, civility, decency, 


health, and a thouſand other reaſons, 


but to no purpoſe; the glaſs muſt be 
drank: off to that health; but, before he 
conſented to it, he required a promiſe, 
that this Bacchanalian doctor ſhould alſo 


drink his toaſt; then having with you 
nal tf 0 
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ado finiſh'd ſuch a copious draught, he 
drank a ogg ws the 9 4 $ filled 
with water orius ap 
thunderſtruck, and after many a 5 
ſigh, put the glaſs to his mouth, but 
uickly dre it back; and thou gh he 
ſortiße himſelf with all the Gree and 
Latin apophthegms on thwarting the 
ſenſes, he was an hour before he emptied 
his glaſs, to the great diverſion of the 
company, and his own advantage z for 
afterwards he never broke in upon any 
one's temperance. 

The learned Henry deValois, having 
read, in an old author, ſomething relating 
to the harbour. of Smyrna, which was 
not to be eaſily comprehended without 
ſeeing the place; he communicated his 
difficulty to M. Peireſc, who imme- 
diately hired a painter to go aboard of a 
ſhip bound for Smyrna, and take an 
exact draught of the harbour. He ſent 
it to M. de Valois, who, indeed, thank*d 
him for it; but, according to his cynical 
humour, told him, He was not much 
the better for it. Peireſt, nertled at 
having thrown fo much money away, 

writ to bim, that he had taken no com- 
naß e 29 e kms ARES 
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would not do, *twas not be, nor. his 

painter, who were to be blamed, but 
— fault lay in himſelf, who, was never 
to be pleaſed with any "thing. / 

Camden, the Engliſh annafiſt, had re- 
ſolved to hinder he continuation of his 
annals from being printed in his life- 
time; upon which, Peireſc wrote to him, 
That if Thuanus had been'to be found 
no where but in his own ſtudy, it ran 


the hazard of 'being affen ; beſides, 


his executors had a mind to throw it ipto 
the fire for ſome private ends; fo for 
God's ſake think of your own, and if 
you do not care to put it to the preſs 
in your life. time, let there be more than 
one copy of it, and let them not be all 
on your ſide the water. 
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VINCENT Vo1TuRE, born 1590. 
died 1648. J 


WO OITURE was ſon to 2 wine · 
. er ek. v Do 
ter bimlelf, WAIC tion 

* * drew upon bim * ty diſa- 
greeahle ſarcaſms; which made _— 
Om-«- 
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Baſompierre fay, Wine which elevates 
others, throws Voiture into a ſwoon, 
alluding to his vexation on being rallied. 

Having offended a court lord rather 
than loſe his jeſt, and meeting him fome- 
time after, the nobleman bid him draw. 
It is an unequal match, faid Voiture ; you 
are tall, I am ſhort; you are brave, I am 
a coward ; you are for killing me, well, 
I think myſelf drad; ſo inſtead of a duel 


their meeting ended in a laugh. _ 

Voiture was very y inclized, 
end uſed to brag that he had- ca- 
joled females of all ranks, or, as was faid 
of him, from the ſceptre to the creok, 
and from the crown to the cap 

A 88 of Voiture's' character 
was included in the marchioneſs deSable'y 
frequent jeſt to him, That he had a wo- 
maniſh vanity ; yet Voiture was ſo much 
in her good graces, that hearing Voi- 
ture was dead, ſhe ſaid, Hitherto I have 
only feared death, but now I'll hate it 
as long as I live, for depriving me of 
dear Voiture. 

Benſerade made a famous ſonnet upon 
Job. which was put into competition 
with that of Voiture to Urania: Hereupon 
the court was divided into two parties z 


90 Vincent Voiture. 


the one, under the name of Jobelins, 
followed the ſtandard of the prince of 
Conti; and the dutcheſs of Longueville, 
was at the head of the Uranians, which 
made a man of wit ſay, Poor Job's 
fate 1s very ſtrange, to be always perſe- 
cuted, firſt by a devil, and now by an 
angel. : 

The following genteel act of genero- 
ſity ſhall. excuſe all Voiture's failings ; 
Balzac ſent to borrow 400 crowns of 
bim, which was chearfully complied 
with, and taking the promiſſary note 
which the ſervant put into his hands, 
he writ, I the underwritten acknow- 
ledge myſelf debtor to M. Balzac in the 
ſum of eight hundred crowns, for the 
22 he did me in borrowing four 


undred of me; and then returned it 


to the ſervant, to carry it back to his 
maſter. What are all Voiture's fineſt 
letters in eompariſon of ſuch a note 
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RoTRoOv,' born 1609; died 1650. 
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xLXKHE. whole magiſtracy of the 


T M town of Dreux centred in 
Rotrou in the time of an 
.. XA epidemical . diſtemper. His 
friends at Paris urged him to take care 
of his life, and come away from ſuch a 
dangerous place; but he returned anſwer, 
That his conſcience: would not allow him 
to comply with their advice, as he alone 
was able to preſerve any regularity in 
ſuch circumſtances, and concluded his 
letter in theſe words, Not that my 
danger here is not very great, for whillt 
I am writing this, the bell tolls for the 
twenty · ſecond perſon dead this very 
day; my turn is in God's hands. 

Rotrou was preparing his : Vence/iats 
for the ſtage, when he was arreſted and 
carried to priſon, for a debt which was 
beyond his pocket, though far from a 
large ſum ; but Rotrou gamed, and con- 
ſequently was often liable to be at a very 
low ebb. He ſent for the players, and 
offered them his ” tragedy for twenty 
| piſtoles, 


g2 Claude Favre de Vaugelas. 


iſtoles ; which being readily agreed to, 

otrou diſcharged himſelf ; Yerceſlay 
was acted ſoon after, and had ſuch 2 
run, chat the players thought themſchve 
bound in honour, to make Rotrou 2 
handſome preſent. 

Rotrou was a gameſter, but had an 
odd contrivance to prevent his . loſing 
all his maney at once, and fecure a re- 
ſerve for ne expences. - When he 
NT SED rom ne ED 

y,. to throw it a pi 

ots, which he kept A A ale | 
a pinch, he was obliged ro rummags 
among the faggots for money, which 
foon tiring. tim, he never Frag 
brought him a freſh ſupply. e ee 
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CLAUpE Fayre DE VaverLas, 
born 1585, died. 1650. 1 


RED OITURE being very intimate 
with Vaugelas, uſed ſometimes 


to —_—_ him about bis over- 

FE nicety in his tranſlation of 
Quintus Curtius, telling him, It would 
never 


„ _ —I 
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never be finiſhed; that whilft he was po- 
Iſhing one part, the daily alterations of 
our language would oblige him to paſs 
the file over all the other, and applying 
to him Martial's epi on. a barber, 
who was {0 flow at ſhaving, that before 
he had finiſhed, th bean Began hoo 
out again: 

Eutragelus tenſor dum cirenit ora Luperci; 

E rpungitq;, grnas altera bavba ſubit. ; 
So, ſays he, altera lingua ſubit. But 
this tranſlation was u applauded 
an] Babzac ſays of it, that Alexander in 
Curtius, was invincible, and in Vaugelas, 
inimitable. 

Cardinal Richlieu, expreſſing a defire 
that the French accademy would urider- 
take a dictionary ; he was told, that the 
only way to put ſuch a work upon a 
good footing, was to recommend it 
chicfly to Vaugelas, and for his encou- 
ragement, get his penſion of two thou- 
ſand livres reſtored, which had been 
ſuſpended. The cardinal coming into 
this expedient, Vaugelas waited upon 
him to return him thanks; and was no 
{ooner within the chamber, than that 
miniſter came to him, Well, Sir, 
You'll not — 1 word Penſion in the 

| | dictionary 
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dictionary; No, my lord, and much leſi 
Gratitude. 

Vaugelas uſed to ſay, That a bal 
reaſon generally did leſs harm than 
bad word, becauſe the defects of reaſon. 
ing were ' perceivable only by men of 
diſcernment, whereas all the world laid 
hold of a bad word. 

Vaugelas being taken ill, ſent a ſer- 
vant for a phyſician, but another com. 
ing in ſoon after, found his maſter vaid 
ing an impoſthume out of his mouth, 
and in a great conſternation, aſked what 
ailed him ? to which Vaugelas calmly 
anſwered, You ſee, my friend, quantula 
ſunt. bominum corpuſcula, i. e. What 
poor creatures men * which were hi 
laſt words. C. 6 
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10 5 6 ATHER Merſenne, who was 
F & Deſcarte's correſpondend at Pa- 
Wt ris, having given out 'in a 
company of men of learning, 
that Deſcartes was about a ſyſtem of 
| I _ phyſic, 


, 
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phyſic, in which he admitted a va- 


cuum, it was received with a general 
deriſion; upon which, Merſenne writ to 
Deſcartes ; that a vacuum was not then 
in faſhion at Paris, and would never go 
down; Deſcartes then altered his opi- 
nion, and thus, to avoid an oppoſition 
to cuſtom, the vacuum was excluded 
out of the new ſyſtem. 

The Peripaticians his cotemporaries 
uſed to ſay of him, doctiſſimus Geometer, 
PhiloſopBus mediocris, Theologus nullus. 

A country curate had brought up 
four dogs, one he had called Ariſtotle, 
another Deſcartes, giving to each one a 
diſciple, and had found means to keep 
up the ſharpeſt animoſity betwixt each 
party. Ariftotle, at the very ſight of 
Deſcartes, was ready to fly at him, 
and tear him to pieces ; and Deſcartes, 
by his ſnarling, ſhewed, that he alſo 
longed to have a bruſh with him. The 
curate frequently diverted his company 
with the following ſcene : he called Ari- 
ſtotle and Deſcartes, who immedigtely 
took their proper places, Ariſtotle on 
his right hand, and Deſcartes on the 
teſt, and each of the diſciples cloſe by 
his maſter; then the curate would ſpeak 

to 
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to Ariſtatle, perſuading him to come to 
an agreement with Deſcartes; but Ari- 
ſtotle's repeated latrations, and fiery eyes, 
beſpoke his implacability z then he turned 
towards Deſcartes, who manifeſted the 
like averſion to the curate's overtures; 
Well, ſays he then, let us try what a 
conference may do; then ordering them 
to come near and face each other, at firſt 
they only muttered and growled,. as it 
were alternately, and ſeemed to anſwer 
each other, but by degrees, their vociſe- 
ra:ions increaſed, and rerminated in a 
violent fray two againſt two, that they 
would have deſtroyed one another, if 
the curate, by the authority which he had 
been careful to maintain, had not inter- 
poſed, This, with the curate, was a 
natural image of ſcholaſtic contentions, 

A Carteſian and a Newtonian diſ- 
puting in a coffec-houſe at Faris, fell to 
fighting; after they were parted, the 
Newtonian made a heavy complaint of 
the blows which he had received: a 
merry fellow who had ſeen the affair, 
ſaid to him, You muſt, however, forgive 
your adverſary, he was determined by 
a ſuperior force; attract ion acted upon 
both, and the repercuſſive force unhap- 
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pily failing, he was carried towards you 
in a direct line, with ſuch an impetus, 
as occaſioned a colliſion. | 
Deſcartes had made an Automaton of 
ſurpriſing art, to prove, by demonſtra- 
tion, that beaſts have no ſouls, but are 
no more than machines, which move by 
the impulſe of other bodies, communi» 
cating to them a part of their motion. 
The philoſopher having put it on board 
of a ſhip, to fend it to ſome foreign vir- 
tuoſo, the captain had the curioſity to open 
the caſe, and being aſtoniſhed at the figure 
and movements which made the machine 
appear ſomething animated, he haſtily 
ung it into the ſea, thinking it muſt be 
a-kin to the devil, if not his very ſelf. 
Sir Kenelm Digby, a famous Engliſh 
philoſopher, upon reading Deſcartes's 
works, reſolved to go and pay him a 
viſit in Holland: Atcer ſome diſcourſe, 
without making himfelf known, Deſcar- 
tes, who was as well acquainted with 
his works, ſaid, That he could be no 
other than the celebrated Digby ; And 
;f -you, anſwered Digby, were not the 
much more celebrated Deſcartes; I ſhould 
hardly have croſſed the ſea to pay you a 
viſit; and let me adviſe you, rather to 
turn your thoughts on the methods for 


prolonging 
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prolonging life, than waſte them in ſuch 
inane ſpeculations. Deſcartes aſſured 
him, that *twas the very thing he was 
upon; and that though, as to immorta- 
lity, he could not promiſe ſo far, yet 
he was ſure of rendering man's life equal 
to that of the patriarchs. It was well 
known in Holland, thatDeſcartes boaſted 
of ſuch a ſecret, and by ſome it was be. 
lieved ; among others, Abbe Picot would 
not for a long time credit the report of 
his death; but when there could be no 
further doubt of it, he cried out, Tis 
over; nature's at its laſt gaſp. 
A nobleman who was very ignorant, 
being at the ſame table with Deſcartes, 
and ſeeing him eat of two or three nice 
diſhes with pleaſure; How! ſaid he to 
him, do philoſophers meddle with dain- 
ties? Why not, anſwered Deſcartes, is it 
to be imagined, that the wiſe God created 
good things only for'dunces ? 
Deſcartes's philoſophy was ſo near be- 
ing condemned by the parliament -of 
Paris, that the arret was actually drawn 
up, and ſeveral had ſo low an opinion 
of it, that when M. Colbert, the famous 
ſtateſman, was adviſed to direct, that his 
fon ſhould be taught the Carteſian philo- 
ſophy, 
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ſophy, and not the old, which was a 
mere farrago of puerilities and nonſenſe; 
And, anſwered Colbert, I am told that 
the Carteſian is full of chimeras and 
fooleries; ſo betwixt old fooleries and 
new fooleries, as it is in my choice, I 
am for ſticking to the old. Yet the 
famous queen Chriſtina of Sweden in- 
vited Deſcartes thither, and at his death, 
was for burying him in the royal vault 
of the kings of Sweden, and with ſuitable 
pomp z and likewiſe deſigned him a 
ſuperb marble mauſoleum; but the French 
ambaſſador obtained leave to bury him 
after the Catholick manner, and ſoon af- 
ter his corpſe was conveyed to France, 
and buried at Paris with extraordinary 
ſolemnity. 
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KXKXKKN one of the courts of the Je- 
* 7 & ſuits college at Paris, there 
2 was a tree, under which the 
fathers Sirmond, Saliant, and 
others, uſed to meet; this celebrated tree, 
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being aſterwards cut down, occaſioned 

the following Epigram : | 

Tot patribus dilectam olim que præbuit umbram 
Que Sirmonde tibi, quæ Saliande tibi, : 

Heu ! nimium ingratis inviſa nepotibus arbos. 

Teta gemit ferro, tractag; fune cadit. 

Feftram ſetla fidem ! o mores ! o tempora ! quantam 
Deficimus, Patrum ne manct umbra quidem. 

Though father Sirmond was himfelf 
very temperate, yet when aſk*d how often 
it was proper to drink at a meal? his 
chearful anſwer was; 

Si bene commemini, cauſe ſunt quinque bibendi : 

Hoſpitis adwventus, præſens ſitis atque futura 

Et wini bonitas, et quelibit altera cauſa. 

All father Sirmond's works have a 
remarkable correctneſs and perfection 
in them; and this certainly is owing to 
his late appearing in print. Don't be in 
a hurry, ſays this learned man to biſhop 
Huet, to publiſh any thing: every ſcience, 
every particular of a ſcience, has its 
nooks, corners, and receſſes, which a 
young man cannot ſee into; let 30 years, 
at leaſt, be over your head before you de- 
clare yourſelf an author, 
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DENIS PETAu, born 1583, 
died 1682. 


200 οEN the king of Poland ſent 
that ſplendid embaſſy to de- 
mand in marriage the prin- 
ceſs Mary, of the houſe of 
Mantua, the ambaſſadors, who were per- 
ſons every way illuſtrious, went to the 
Jeſuits college, and when they were 
within the court, called out, Vlumus vi- 
dere clariſimum Petavium. Father Petau. 
who was then upon a lecture of divinity, 
went down to them with a porto-folio 
under his arm, and after exchanging 
ſome compliments, returned to the hall 
without any ſigns of being elevated at 
ſuch an extraordinary honour. 

Pope Urban VIII. ſummoned father 
Petau to Rome, in order to create him 
a cardinal; but he, whoſe ſimplicity was 
as uncommon as his learning, received 
ſuch a terror from this mandate, that it 
threw him into a dangerous illneſs; upon 
which, his friends had recourſe to king 
Lewis XIII. who being no ſtranger to 

19 tacher 
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father Petau's erudition, immediately de- 
clared, that ſuch a man, who was an 
honour to the kingdom, ſhould not go 
out of it. The news of this reſolution had 
a better effect than medicaments; he 
began to recover a pace. Soon aſter, 
the nuncio was for taking off the em- 
bargo laid on Petau; but all the court 
phyſicians certifying that ſuch a journey 


would prove his death, the king would 


hear no more of it. 

It was a ſaying of a perſon, himſelf 
of univerſal learning; That father Petau 
was able to fill the world with original 
books in all ſcience. | 

On the evening before his death, fa- 
ther Petzu was viſited by Gui Patin, 


who: told him, that he had but a few 


hours to live; his joy at this ſeem'd to 
give him freſh life and ſpirits : he lifted 


himſelf up, and ordered a richly bound 
copy of his Rationarium temporum to be 


brought, then calling for a pen, he wrote 


on the firſt page, Guidoni Patino medico 
clariſſimo, and deſired him to accept of 
it, ſaying, ** A reward is always due 
** to a meſſenger of good tidings. 
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Jo HN PETER CAMUS, 
born 1582, died 1652. 


HIS facetious perſon being 
T & preferred to the biſhopric of 
Bellay, when but 26 years 


old, gave himſelt up entirely 
to preaching, writing againſt the monks, 
and compoſing a kind of religious ro- 
mances very much in vogue at that time. 
Cardinal Richlieu, at the repeated ſolli- 
citations of the monks, to enjoin him to 
let them alone, told him, Tour out- 
rageous aſperity againſt the monks is 
the only fault you have about you; 
if it were not for that, I would cano- 
** nize youz*” Would to God that were 
— re the frank biſhop ; then we 
both have our N you would 
— pope; and I a faint ! | 
As he was preaching on Eaſter-Mon- 
day, the duke of Orleans came in with 
a large retinue, and, among others, an in- 
tendant of the finances,” and 'a notorious 
flatterer. He deſired the biſhop to begin 
his ſermon again; who, after a very low 
F 4 bow, 
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bow, ſaid, ** My lord, laſt Sunday 1 
$6 preached on the triumphant entry of 
0 Teſus Chriſt into Jeruſalem ; Friday on 
his death; yeſterday on his reſurrection, 
and to-day on his pilgrimage to Em- 
% maus, with two of his diſciples. 
„My lord, I have ſeen your royal 
* highneſs in the like circumſtances ; 1 
have ſeen you making your entry into 
* thiscity, with the queen your mother, 
* amidſt the acclamations of the people: 
% have ſeen you, as it were, dead, by 
\* the edict of a ſervile miniſter : I have 
«*« ſeen-you raiſed again by the clemency 
of the king your brother; and to-day 
I ſee youupon a pilgrimage. Whende 
it, my 5 that ſuch vieiſſitudes 
s befal princes! it is becauſe they liſten 
only to flatterers, and truth uſually 
«« reaches their ears no better than the 
pꝑroduęe of taxes come is to the king's 
** coff;rs, one in a hundred.“ 
M. de Bellay printed a ſermon of hig 
preached: before the three eſtates of the 
kingdom, in which, are theſe words: 
What would our fathers ha ve ſaid, to ſee 
the important affairs of judicature in 
„ the hands of women and ſucklings? 


Ts ET the 1 impropriety, nothing 
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<« remains, but, in imitation of an anci- 
e ent emperor, to admit horſes into the 
e ſenate; and why not? as we ſee ſo 
% many aſſes in it.. 

Politics, according to him, vas are non 
lam regendi quam fallendi bomines.” 

M. de Bellay uſed to ſay, That he 
was ſurpriſed at two things, che one, 
that the Catholics, who hold the ſerip- 
tute to be very obſcure, ſhould ſo very 
ſeldom explain it in their ſermons, end 
the other, that the Proteſtants, who aſ⸗ 
ſert it to be as eſear as the ſun at non, 
ſhould be at ſuch pains to explain * it 
an innumerable arg tera of mine 
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| 1 ef died 1653. ee 
NNNNMUEEN Chriſtina abe e = fry 
* Q J of Saumaiſe, That his erudi“ 
tion was indeed amaſing, but 

ANN much more ſo his ſubmiſſion | 
to a termagant wife, whoſe frequent boaſt 
is wat, that ſhe had for a huſband, but 
not for a maſter, the moſt learned of all 
of ea 
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the noble, and the moſt noble of all the 


learned, 

Saumaiſe being pitched upon to vindi- 
cate king Charles I. of England, ſets 
out as follows; Ve Engliſh, who toſs 
about the heads of kings like tennis- 
balls, who play at bowls with crowns, 
« and make no more of Re, * if 
they were baubles. _ 

Saumaiſe overflowed with venom in 
his writings 3 in his Cry ef royal blood, 
he applies the Monſftrum K 2 2 infor- 
me, — cui lumen adeptum to Milton, al- 
luding to his blindneſs, and boaſted, 
that Milton's intenſeneſs to anſwer his 
apology had coſt him his eyes, and re- 
duced him to a ſkeleton; which after- 
wards coming to Milton's ears, he ſaid, 
* But my anſwer coſt him his life;“ 
which was no more than truth, Salmaſius 
dying with mere anguiſh, for the con- 
tempt which that anſwer brought upon 


him. 
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Joux 1 Gurz be BALzac, 
born 1594, died 1654. 


EHE infinite number of letters 
ſent to him were an 8 
incumberance, for, beſides. a 
4 ſlowneſs in compoſition, he 
knew, that all his letters were handed 
about, and conſequently they were all to 
be high-finiſhed 3 he thus deſcribes his 
condition in this 3 I am the 
butt of all the auk ward compliments 
in Chriſtendom, without mceptionng 
the genteel ones, which give me (till 
© more trouble; — I am. haralFs), Iam 
teas'd to death with encomiums from 
all the four parts of the world; yeſ- 
** terday there lay upon the table fifty 
letters requiring anſwers, and, oh un- 
conſcionable} well turned. eloquent an- 
ſwers; anſwers fit to be ſhewn; copied, 
* and printed. —At this inſtant, I ſece 
before me not leſs than a hundred 
letters, which muſt all have their an- 
** Iwers; Iam in ſarreats to crowned 
n 1019 yo 16. ] 
F 6 Boileau 
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Boileau uſed to ſay, that the temper of 
an author is not to be concluded from his 
writings, and inſtances in Balzac, the af- 
ſectation of Whoſe" ſtile would frighten 
one from coveting his ' acquaintance ; 
whereas the ſportive Voiture gives ſuch 
a winning idea of himſelf, that his read- 
ers fel a kind of concern that they did 
not live in his time; yet Boileau had it 
from very good hands, that Balzac was 
of a very eaſy, charming commerte; 
whereas Voiture was ſo puffed up with 
being frequently the companion of High- 
neſſes, that he was ever for topping the 
petty prince upon his equals. In no- 
thing were theſe two letter- writers alike, 
but in the compoſition of their letters, 
the ſhorteſt of which often coſt them ſe- 
veral days in retouches. Few will think 
the following of Balzac worth a minute, 
where ſpeaking of his ſciatica, he ſays, 
«© am become fo brave, that I would 
not move a ſtep if awhole army was 
ein purſuit of me; and ſo haughty, that 
© «© ſhould the pope pay me a viſit, I 
_ «. ſhould not wait on him to the door, *! 

Here is an antitheſis of Voiture's, in a 
letter to a lord, which was much ad- 
mired; I am never ſo proud as Nr. 
| 6 
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« ] receive your letters, nor ſo humble, 
60 as when T4 am ) about om th n 
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5 F the prince Tint inf 155 


9-geblar af Orin 
99898 delighted in ene and 
where ever Be came, was füxre to be ha- 

rangued in form: it once hap} 
that the orator was 'gtavelled ar the be- 
ginning of his ſpeech, Sarrafin jumped 
out at the*other fide of the 5 4 
getting cloſe by the orator,” rent on with 
the ſpeech in' the ſtile it had been begun, 
full of ſuch ridiculous panegyric, yet de- 
livered with the greateſt ſoſemnity, that 
the printe could Hot fefraim from laugh- 
ing; but the beſt of it was, chat the ma- 
2 . not only thanked Sarrafin for 
helping them out of fuch à pluuge, but 
preſented him with a purſe of the be Gn 
value as that, 'which, according to cuſ- 

ny” was 1255 ro the _ 
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Though Sarraſin was a ready writer, 
yet the character of a wit put him ſome- 
times to ſo much trouble, that he would 
often ſay, ** My Attorney is a. 
« py man; all his letters begin with, J 
«© have received the. honour of yours, and 
% no- body finds any fault with them.” 
Sarraſin was married; but, it ſeems, 
not 1 7 his felicity, br ales would 
very ſeriouſly aſk a very. ſtrange. ne 
tion, Whether the, bleſſed" ſegpet wou 
never be found out, of propagating: the 
human ſpecies without woman? 
Sarraſin had drawn in the, prince of 
Conti to marry cardinal Mazarin's we 


and this treachery | was to be, rewarded 
with twenty thouſand; crowns z. but a 
the conſummation. of the, marriage, —— 
cardinal made a jeſt of Sarraſin; and the 
bargain coming to the ears of the prince, 
ſufficiently. diſguſted with, his conſort, 
he turned him out of. doors, with, all the 
marks of, ignominy, as a villain; who 
had fold him to the cardinal ; .,which 
T nnd. be end to Sarraſin's 
te. 5 Fes 4 1 er 
The famous Peliſſon paſſing through 
the town where Sarralin died. ek 
the grave of his old acquaintance, . 
ſome 


Francis Triſtan  Hermite. 111 
ſome tears, had a maſs ſaid over him, 


and founded an anniverſary, though 
he was at that time a Proteſtant. 
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Francis TrIsTAN L'HERMITE, 
born 1601, died 1655. 


ou bf is a known truth, that 1550 
the part of Herod i 7 Triſtan's 
Mariamne was performed b 

0 a certain rnd, he dudtenes 

always went away in a kind of plea 

melancholly, which, in ſome meaſure, is 

a ſketch of the forcible impreſſions made 

by the Greek tragedy. This actor per- 

formed that part with ſuch vehemence, 
that one night he actually broke ſome of 
his entrails, and died upon the ſtage. 

Triſtan's circumſtances were ſo une- 
qual to his merit, that he had no cloak, 
when to de without one was ſcandalous ; 
his extreme poverty occaſioned the fol- 

lowing epigram : , 


Elijah, to reward Eli . merit, 
Left him his manile, and his heavenly einn: 
Triſtan to do the lite, in vain had tried, ' - 
Poorer than any prophet, avben: he died, | 
He left Quinaut bis wit, but not a cloak 474 
PETER 
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PETER Sainz born 1592. 
died 1050. . 


1 i preciſe inſtant of Gaſſen- 
8 

fin, the mo ebrat 
KIEL x aſtrologer at that time, be in- 
ferred from it, . che weak ſtate 
of the philoſopher, | k he was to die 
within the year 1650; but ſo far from it, 
5 he went through chat year in unuſyal 
od health. Morin's fame; begin 
65 lower after this miſtake ; and, he 

would have cleared | himſelf by this f 
terfuge, that he had not politively af- 
firmed Gaſſendi's death, but had only 
warned him of the imminent danger, 
which had put him upon fervent, pray- 
ers to God, for the prolongation af, his 
ſife; and that the efficacy. of theſe, pray- 
ers had averted the influence of the pla- 
nets, they not acting neceſſarily. \ ft 
The affair of a menon ſeen at 
Marſcilles, by a nobleman and his by 


mo 
„ 241 


| 
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in their bed chamber, is not unentertain- 
ing: Gaſſendi was conſulted about i“, 
who, aſter a long muſing, declared, That 
this phznomenon muſt have been pro- 
duced by the inflamed vapours emitted 
by the count and counteſs in reſpiration. 
But what was this phænomenon, in rea- 
lity ? the chamber-maid-concealed under 
the bed, who at times made a circular 
motion with a ſhining phoſphorus : and 
this was a fetch of the counteſs's, to 
frighten her huſband: from Marſeilles to 
Faris, where ſhe longed to be. 

Gaſſendi being once where: 4 ſcioliſt 
took upon him to aſſert and explain the 
metempſichoſis, though natutally very 
mild and modeſt, was fo: provoked wich 
his extravagancies, that he interrupted 
him with this wipe, Pythagoras in- 
deed ſaid, That after death the fouls of 
men tranſmigratedintq beaſts; but. till 
„ now, I never that a man's bo- 
« dy was poſſeſſcd by the ſout of a beaſt; 
yet Gaſſendi's — within a quarter of 
an hour of his death, were certainly un» 
becoming thedignity of a man; I know 
not who brought me into the world, 
** nor what I have been doing in it, nor 
** wherefore-I am taken out of it. | 

Paris 
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PETER DV RyER, born 1603, 
died 1678. 


N ORU Ryer writ for the bookſel. 
D lers, who never went beyond 
a crown a ſheet for his tranſla- 
* tions, though they ſold well. 
His Alexandrine verſes went at four li- 
vres the hundred, and thoſe of a ſhorter 
metre at forty pence, 3 
An elegant writer, after highly com- 
mending Du Ryer's Eſtber, adds, That 
it had nothing of the run at Paris which 
it had at Rouen; and that not a few 
were at a lofs to account for ſuch a dil- 
appointment; but I am apt to think, 
that Rouen being a mercantile city, 
and where the Jews are in great numbers, 
the ſpectators might, by à conformity 
of cuſtoms and ſentiments, enter further 
into the concerns of that piece, it being 
entirely Jewiſh : to which may be added, 
as a more probable cauſe, that the coun- 
try is never ſo difficult as the capital. 
Du Ryer, ſays the ſame author, was 
obliged to hurry his tranſlations, * 
BY : a 
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had not been ſo exceptionable, had his 
bookſeller allowed him a better price, 

yet all his diſpatch could procure but a 
ſlender ſubſiſtence for his family, at a 
village near Paris, where he lived for 
cheapneſs. # veral of us went one ſum- 
mer's day to ſee him; he ſeemed overjoy- 
ed at the ſight of ſo many of his ac- 
quaintance, ſhewed us his works, and 
talked of what further deſigns he had. 
All this was very entertaining; but what 
affected us was, that not being aſhamed 
to ſhew his poverty, he inſiſted upon 
giving us a collation. We all placed 
ourſelves under a tree, à table-cloath - 
being ſpread upon the graſs, his wife 
brought us ſome milk, and himſelf ſome 
cherries, water, and drown bread. This 
treat we all liked very well ; but when 
we came to take leave of this man, who, 
with an excellent genius, had an excellent 
heart, we could not refrain from tears at 
his old age, and the penury and bodily 
infirmities under which he laboured. 


Paul. 
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king; 1 ſhall endeavour to convince 
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SAELXEXEAEXEXLALAX 
PAUL SCARRON, born 1610, 
died 1660. 
23 


K{#ÞXKCARRON had made over 
2 8 2 to his relations what little eſtate 
he had; but they, upon a turn 
N of his fortune, A. to him, 
who ſoon after ſold it to a gentleman, 
who, without knowing the exact value 
of it, gave him fix thouſand crowns for 
it, and Scarron was ſatisfied, The gen- 
tleman having, cauſed the eſtate to be ſur- 
veyed, when he returned to Paris, called 
upon Scarron 3 ** Why, ſaid. he, you 
« imagined your eſtate to be worth only 
„ ſix thouland crowns, whereas it is 
*© honeſtly worth eight thouſand ; *” and 
inſiſted on giving Scarron two thovſimd 
the latter, after no v 
obſtinate reſiſtance, accepteee. 
In the dedication of a piece of his, 
Scarron ſpeaks in this manner to the 


„ your majeſty, that to do me a little 
good, would be doing yourſelf no 
« oreat hurt; if you did ine a little 

« good, 


— 
4 
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« good, I ſhould be more chearful than 
« Tam; if I was more chearful than I 
« am, my comedies would be mer- 
„ frier; if my comedies were merrier, 
« your majeſty would be the more di- 
« yerted; if you was the more diverted, 
« your money could not be ſaid to be 
« thrown away. All theſe concluſions 
e hang together ſo naturally, that me- 
« thinks I could not hold out againſt 
« them, were J a great monarch, inſtead 
« of being a miſerable indigent crea- 
6 ture. | | 
Scarron was every where full of his 
jeſts, but could not bear a jeſt, and 
never forgave the following trick : An 
acquaintance knowing how - readily he 
inappedat any amorous bait, writ to him 
under a female name, pretending his 
wit had the ſame effect on her, as a 
comely perſon has on the generality of 
the ſex ; that though ſhe could not brin 
herſelf to come to his houſe, — 
for nothing more than a meeting with 
him; and accordingly made an appoint- 
ment, but a tedious way from Scarron's 
houſe; Scarron went thither full of ex- 
pectations, but no- body was near the 
ſpot M at his return he found Fn 
N 


cout, to put off the interview till the nen 


to light, and Scarron never mentioned 


off. Within a few minutes of his death, 
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which had been brought, juſt as he went 


day; when he met with the like diſap 
pointment; which was followed by ano. 
ther excuſe, and that by a third diſap- 

intment; when the impoſition came 


the author without an imprecation. 
Scaron was ſeized with ſuch a violent 
hick-up,thatallwhowere preſent began to 
fear for his life ; however, -when it abat- 
ed, ſo as to give him ſome eaſe, ſays he, 
with a ſerious air, If ever I recove 
— F'Il laſh the hick-up in à very fine 
ſatire: his friends expected another kind 
of a reſolution ; but the public was de. 
prived of this votive ſatire, the diſtem- 
per in which he then lay carrying him 


when his acquaintance were about him, 
all in tears, ſo far from being moved by 
ſuch an affecting ſight, he told them 
very unconcernedly, *< You'll never cry 
for me ſo much as I have made you 
« laugh.” 192 : 

Scarron had brought the burleſk into 
ſuch vogue, that the bookſellers would 
not look upon any other compoſitions : 
accordingly in 1649, out came a 
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extraordinary piece, with a title, which, 
amidſt all the jocularity of the age, gave 
great offence, viz, The paſſion of our Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt, in burleſt ver ſe. The ma- 
nifeſt good intention and character of the 
author eaſily excuſed him; but, at the 
ſame time, the law fell heavily upon one 
Petit, who was in a very remarkable 


manner diſcovered to be the author of 


ſome licentious and profane ſongs: one 
day when he was abroad, the wind 
blew ſome of his papers into the ſtreet; 
a prielt accidentally . going by, picked 
them up, and finding them to be im- 
pious verſcs, immediately goes and puts 
them into the attorney-general's hands, 
who gave ſuch orders, that Petit was 
ſcized juſt at his own door; and the 
foul copies of ſeveral profane ſongs being 
jound in his chamber, he was condemn- 
ed to be hanged and burnt ; nor could 
the ſtrong interceſſions of ſeveral perſons 
of rank, on account of his youth, pro- 
cure any mitigation of that ſentence. | 
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FRANCIS DE Bors-Rosrrr, born 
1592, died 1662. F 


$A OIS-ROBERT was ts bel 

© B * of his time; his 
admirable invention of agree- 
SIGs able ſtories, with his num 
table manner of telling them, had made 
him a kind of favourite with cardinal 
Richlieu. Upon any indiſpoſition of this 
miniſter, his phyſician would ſay to him, 
My lord, no endeavours, you may be 
fore, will be wanting in us for your te- 
covery; but all won't do, without ſome 
Bois-Robert. Bois-Robert having more 
wit than diſcretion, threw himſelf out of 
the cardinal's favour. The royal aca- 
demy of ſciences, who were indebted to 
Bois-Robert for the cardinal's patronage, 
propoſed to intercede for him; but the 
cardinal being-informed of it, intimated, 
that their application would be to no 
purpoſe; upon which, they conſulted 
with the cardinal's phyſician, and he at 


the end of the firſt preſcription for his 


Eminence, who frequently ſtood in * 
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of his ſkill, writ Recipe Bois- Robert; 
which ſucceeded. 
Bois-Robert played deep, ſo that at one 

ill run, he loſt no leſs than ten thouſand 
crowns with the duke de Roquelaure ; 
this nobleman loved money, and inſiſted 
upon being paid; but an accommodation 
was brought about by a friend: Bois- 


gentleman carries to the duke, telling 
him, he muſt forgive the reſt, and that 
Bois-Robert in return would compoſe a 
panegyrical ode on him, but of the very 
worſt kind. Now when it comes abroad 
that the duke of Roquelaure has rewarded 
a paultry piece with fix thouſand crowns, 
your generoſity will be extremely ap- 
plauded, and it will, doubtleſs, be faid, 
what would he have ern to a well · 
wrote poem! 
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Robert ſold off all he had, which made 
up four thouſand crowns; this ſum a 
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SCHERER 
BLAlsE PASCAL, born 1623, died 
1662. 0 


KEXKASCAL, for the four hiſt 
p 8 his life, aſſiſted at all 
g the ſalutes, i. e. prayers a 
KEKR the —— —.— — 
certain days in the evening, after the 
"ſervice is over; viſited all the churches 
where relics were expoſed, and had a re- 
ligious almanack, in which were ſet dayn 
the times and places of any extraordinary 
devotion ; this in ſuch a man, gave occa- 
ſion to a ſaying, ©* That religion makes 
«« greatminds capable of little things, and 
little minds capable of great things.” 
It was ſaid, that the meekneſs, ſelf- 
denial and charity of M. Paſcal, gave 
the libertines more uneaſineſs, than if a 
dozen miſſionaries had dinned their ears 
with argumentations. 2 
It was a ſaying of Paſcal's, That it 
was much better to give men a ſenſe of 
the happineſs and dignity of religion, 
than jejunely to demonſtrate the truth 
of it to them. 
| Paſcal 
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Paſcal brought a licentious nobleman 
to a due ſenſe of himſelf, by the follow. 
ing apologue. 

. Np” caſt by a ſtorm upon an 
« unknown iſland, the inhabitants of 
ce which were at a loſs to find their 
« king, who had withdrawn himſelf, 
« and he being very like this king in 
« ſize, ſhape, and countenance, the 


„ whole community, one and all, con- 


« clude the ſtranger to be their king, 
« and receive him with proper homage : 
« At firſt, this turn-of tortune put him 
« to a ſtand, but at laſt he determined 
« to cloſe in with the offer, and perſo- 
nate the king; accordingly he aſſumed 
« all the ſtate of a monarch, and made 
e them feel his prerogative.” 

Rut as he could not forget his natural 
© condition, it often recurred to him a- 
« mid(t all the pomp of ſovereignty, that 
« he was not the real king whom this 
people thought, and that he owed this 
* kingdom only to a miſtake of theirs, 
* not to any right of his on: this pro- 
&* duced in him two oppoſite ſentiments ;, 
one which upheld him in his royalty, 
e the other, reminding him of his origi- 
* nal, and 5 to him, that hi 

2 


6c elevation. 


* 
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e glevation with which he plumed him- 
c ſelf, was entirely fortuitous; the latter 
% he concealed, acting upon the former: 
the firſt was his rule of conduct to- 
<« wards the people; the ſecond towards 
„ himſelf.” Here Paſcal inſinuates, Kt 
*:was the chance of birth which*ki 
enobled him; that the dignity annex d to 
the quality of duke, aroſe only from vul- 
gar imagination, without any reality; and 
thus ſuggeſts to him proper thoughts of 
his condition. 

All the imperſect ſcraps of paper which 
were found to contain any of Paſcabs 
Thoughts, have been paſted on ſo many 
ſheets of fine paper, and very richly bound 
into one book, which is kept in a public 
library at Paris, and ſhewn to-curious 
ſtrangers, as a moſt valuable curioſity. 

When Paſcal was reproved as cy- 
nical, and an enemy to all plcaſure, 
he would anſwer with a ſigh, The 
« ſout is injected into the body, to make 
« a ſtay of but ſhort and uncertain. 
& continuance; it knows that it is 
4 bound upon a voyage without end, 
4 and that the little ſpan of life is all 
e the time allowed it for preparation; 
e of which the neceſſities of life con- 
« ſume no ſmall part, and by other oc- 
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currences, it can call only a few in- 
tervals its own; yet theſe pittances 
are more than it ſeems to know what 
to do with, or rather a moſt cumber- 
ſome load, of which it is very inge- 
nious in ridding itſelf, To live wo 
itſelf, to converſe with itfelf, is 

trouble beyond all bearing; ſo hat 
its whole contrivance is how to loſe 
all remembrance of itſelf; it runs into 
any thing which diſſipates attention, 
that the courſe of this ſhort, uncertain, 
precious time may pals away without 
the horror of ſelf· inſpection. Hence 
all the tumultuous occupations of man- 
kind ; hence all that goes under the 
name of diverſions, or times, pro- 
per appellations! in which all our end 
is, that time may (lide away without 
any ſenſation of it or ourſelves ; or to 
— by thus ſquandering the hours, 
the laſſitude, and inward torture which 
we ſhould feel if left to reflection. 
The ſoul perceives nothing ſatisfactory 
within; the thoughts of every thing 
there are ſaddening, and this ſends it 
abroad in queſt ot more entertaining 

objects; a lively attachment to which 


< repels ' intruſions of reflection, and 
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« extinguiſhes all remembrance of its 
* true condition, In this forgetfulneſs 
* conſiſts its joy, as ſolitude and re- 
„ fleftion make its wretchedneſs.”? - 
When he was but eleven years old, 
ſome perſons at dinner, happening to 
ſtrike a fine Delft-diſh with a knife; 
young Paſcal obſerved that it made a 
ſhrill ſound, but that the inſtant he 
laid his hand upon the plate, the ſound 
ceaſed, This put him upon finding our 
the cauſe of ir, and this experiment en- 
gaging him in others of the ſame nature, 
he drew up a little treatiſe upon ſounds, 
which was looked upon as extremely ins 
genious and ſolid, 2 1. 
Of all che volumes publiſhed .againft 
the Jeſuits, none did them more prejudice 
than Paſcal's Lettres q un provincial z in 
purity of dition, grandeur of ſentiment, 
ſolidity of argument, delicacy of rallery, 
it has few equals; Perrault had inſerted 
Paſcal among his hommes illuſtres, as no 
man could better deſerve to'be in ſuch 
company; but the Jeſuits, who could no 
more forgive, than they were able to 
anſwer theſe letters, procured an order 
that his life ſhould be expunged out of 
the book; whilſt Moliere a Player, — 
ive 
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lived and died a reprobate, was not ob- 
jected to by the fathers ; ſo that he re- 
mains immortalized with geniuſes, herocs 
and ſtateſmen. 

Paſcal uſed to ſay of theſe authors, who 
ſpeaking of their works, ſay, my book, my 
commentary, my hiſtory, &c. that they are 
like thoſe trades-people who are for ever 
ſaying, my houſe, which they hire, my 
goods, which they have upon credit: Thete 
ſhould rather ſay, our book, our commen- 
tary, our hiſtory, &c. ſince commonly 
more of it belongs to others than them- 
ſelves. 

Paſcal had ſuch an admirable patience 
in his ſickneſs, that to thoſe who pitied 
him, he would ſay, Do not pity me, 
« ſickneſs is the natural ſtate of Chri- 
e ſtians, becauſe they are then as they 
© ought always to be, ever in a ſuffering 
condition; deprived of every bleſſing, 
and the ſeveral pleaſures of the ſenſcs; 
* free from all paſſions, which are per- 
s petually diſturbing us when in health; 
% void of ambition, of avarice, and 
% waiting continually for death: ought 
* not Chriſtians to ſpend their lives in 
„ this manner? and is it not a great hap- 
“ pineſs, for a man to find himſelf, 

. through 
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through neceſſity, in the ſtate in which 
* he 1s under an obligation to be; and 
* that all he has to do, is to ſubmit 
«« humbly and peaceably; for which 
* reaſon Jn I deſire to * % to beſeech 
God to grant me that grace. 
The author of the Nouvelles de la Re- 
publique des lettres, among other reflec- 
tions on the advantages which may be 
drawn from the extraordinary devotion. 
of ſo excellent a mathematician, and fo 
profound a philoſopher ; Tis of ſervice, 
ſays he, to refute free-thinkers; they 
cannot now ſay, that none but perſons of 
mean genius are endued with a ſpirit 
Ziety. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
rarely ſee perſons who have once, tak 
a pleaſure in mathematical ſtudies, and 
made a vaſt progreſs in them extraordi- 
narily devout. It cannot indeed be uni- 
verſally affirmed of th:m, what abbe 
Furetiere ſaid of attornies, There are 
« ſaints who have been - counſellors, 
« bailiffs, nay, players; in fine, there is 
„% no profeſſion how mean ſoever, but 
« ſaints have been of it, that of an attor- 
** ney excepted,” Mention is made of 
a pariſh-prieſt, who adopted a maxim 


like that of Paſcal; but it was with re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect to another, and not to himſelf: 
4 pariſhioner of his ſent for him to come 
immediately, and offer up earneſt pray- 
ers, that God would, in his mercy, re- 
ſtore him to health ; the prieſt previoufly 
aſked him, whether he was the better 
Chriftian in ſiekneſs or in health? The pa- 
tient declaring, that God's ſevere viſita- 
tion had been an advantage to him in that 
reſpect; It will therefore be better, re- 
plied the pariſh-prieſt, that you continue 
ſick, in order that you tray become a 
better man, © 

Some things in Paſcal $ conduct are 
no leſs particular than his idea of ſickneſs. 
Though the converſation in which he was. 
engaged turned entirely upon religious 
ſabjects, yet he feared they might have 
ſome ill conſequences z but as he could 
not refuſe the relief and inſtruction for 
which people ſued to him, he contrived 
this remedy : he uſed to take an iron 
girdle ſtuek full of points, and put this. 
round bim, next his fleſh; ſo that when 
any vain thought or unprofitable: ima- 
gination came into his mind, he would 
ſtrike himſelf with his clbow, to thruſt 
in the points; and in this manner brought 
himſelf to give a cheek to his faculties, 
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He diſpenſed as much as he could with 
the attendance of his ſervants z accor- 
dingly, he uſed to make his bed himſelf; 
he uſed to fetch his dinner out of the 
kitchen, and carry it to his room; and 
after he had dined, carried it back to the 
kitchen; he employed his ſervants only 
in dreſſing his victuals, going on mel- 
ſages, and ſuch ſervice as he was abſo- 
lutely unable to perform. | 
Ir was from Paſcal the Janſeniſts learn- 
ed to denote themſelves by the particle 
on; he declared, that a gentleman 
ſhould avoid naming himſelf, and even 
making uſe of the particles I and me; 
and he uſed to ſay on this occaſion, that 
Chriſtian piety extinguiſhes or annihi- 
lates the worldly me ; and that worldly 
civility hides and ſuppreſſes it; and pro- 
bably the Janſeniſts, out of veneration 
to him, have ſtudiouſly affected the par- 
ticle on in their writi | | | 
His epitaph being ſuitable tothe exis- 
ordinary perſon, I ſhall inſert it: 
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D. O. M. 
Blaſius Paſcalis Sentarius nobilis 
Hic jacet, 
Pietas fi non moritur, æternum Vvivet. 
Vir conjugit neſcius, 
Reli gione ſanctus, virtute clarus, 
Doctrina celebris, 
Ingenio acutus, 
Sanguine & animo pariter illuftris, 
* non Doctor, 
e, amator, 


itatis defer wars 
Vir ginum ory, 


Chriſtiane N corruptorum acerrimus hoſtis, 


Hunc Rhetores amant facundum 
Hunc Scriptores norunt elegantem, 
Hunc Mathematici ſtupent profundum, 
Hunc Philoſophi querunt ſapientem, 
Func Dottores laudant Thealogum 
Hune pit venerantur, auſterum, 

Hunc omnes mirantur, omnibus ignotum 
Onmibus lien notum. 
d plura viator, quam perdidumus, 
** 'p ASCALE M. 
Ludev. erat Montaltius 


ecaberis, bets 1586 ne, 
vive & mortuo. 
309. m. 2. Qbiit an. rep. ſal. 
2. 14 Kal. St. 
2 t Paſcha 1 
Heu Hu gualis lactus. 
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PeTER DE MARCA, born 1594, 
died 1662. 


51 De Marca's book called The 
M. 8 Concord of Prieſthood, and Pre- 
rogative, gave ſuch an idea 
i BD of his wh, 2 that before he 
he obtained any eccleſiaſtical dignity, he 
was ſent into Catalonia, which had put 
itſelf under the protection of the French, 
with the ſuperintendency of the law, the 
police, the finances, and even of thearmy; 
in all theſe branches, he won the affec- 
tions of all ranks to an almoſt unparal- 
lelled degree, as appeared by the prayers, 
vows, and pilgrimages for his recovery, 
when he lay at the extremity z Barcelo- 
na the capital of that province, made a 
public vow to our Lady of Montferrat, 
which lies at about a day's journey 
thence, and deputed thither in its name 
twelve capuchins bare - footed, without 
ſandals, and as many young maidens of 
family alſo bareſooted, their hair looſe, 
and in long whire robes. M. de Marca 
an aſcribed his * to this ſo- 


lemn 
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lemn humiliation; and after thanking 
that city, went and paid his devotions at 
Montferrat. 

The death of this excellent perſon, 
three days after his nomination to the 
archbiſhopric of Paris, occaſioned the 
following ludicrous epitaph. 

Cy gift, Pilluſtre de Marca, 

Que le plus grand des Rois marqua 

Pour le prelat de ſon Egliſe 

Mats le mort qui le remarqua, 

Et qui ſe plait à la ſurpriſe, 

Tout auſſi tot le demarqua. 


ar 
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WALTER DE LA CALPRENEDE, 
died 1663. 


KKK A Calprenede being an e 
L 5 in the guards, when he was 
upon duty at court, uſed to 
M- get up into the appartments, 
and there ſoon get an audience about 
him, by a moſt — knack he had 
of telling ſtories; and often the court 
ladies and maids of honour were among 
his hearers. The Queen one day repri- 
manding her women, that of late they 

ſeemed 


— 
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ſeemed all at once to have entered into a 
combination to neglect their duty, one 
of them made anſwer, That there was a 
new enſign, who ufed to come up into 
the outward chamber, and tell ſuch de- 
lightful tories, that there was no leaving 
him: this raiſed the princeſs's curioſity, 
and ſhe was ſo taken with him, that ſhe 
added a pretty penſion to his pay. 

La Calprenede having got a good ſum 
by a romance, bought a very rich ſuit 
of cloaths; and an acquaintance aſking 
him what ſtuff his cloaths were ? he re- 
plied, ** They are Silvander,” which 
was the title of the piece which had pro- 
cured him the money. | 

A Spaniſh lady, whom we may ſup- 

ſe to have wanted neither ſenſe nor 
ſenſibility, having. gone 5 a long 
and paffionate converſation betwixt a 
lover and his miſtreſs, in Calprenede's 
Cleopatra, ſaid, with a piſh, What a 
deal of time and wit is here thrown away; 
they were together, and alone. 
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N1iCcHOLAS n 
born 1606, died 1664. 


ABLANCOURT would 
never ſet about ſtriking any 
thing out of his own genius, 

& but confined himſelf entirely 
to tranſlations. -, When any one was for 
„ him to give the world ſome- 
thing of his own growth, No, ſays he, 
I am neither lawyer nor miniſter to- 
compoſe ſermons or pleas; the world 
ſwarms with books of politics; and what 
are all the treatiſes of end y, but ſo 
many repetitions of Seneca and Plutarch? 
So that he thought it was doing his coun- 
try better ſervice to give correct tranſ- 


lations of good books, than to deluge it 


wich new ones, which for the molt part, 
after all, are found to have very little 


new in them, 
Of all the writers in his time, D'Ablan- 


court was thought: the beſt qualified to 
write the king's hiſtoryz and accor- 
dingly had, with great joy, accepted of 


the offer, which was made to * 
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Mr. Colbert, one of the committee who 
were appointed to chuſe a perſon for that 
important ſubject, and to inſpect the per- 
formance, and d' Ablancourt was to have 
a yearly penſion of a thouſand crowns, He 
was preparing to come and ſettle at Paris, 
for the more conveniently receiving 
papers, and other inſtructions from time to 
time; but Colbert, in his report of the mat- 
ter to the king, unhappily mentioned 
d' Ablancourt's religion, which was Pro- 
teſtantiſm; this broke off - a plan from 
which the deſigned author expected the 
higheſt literary glory; No, ſaid the 
king, my hiſtorian ſhall be of my 
religion; yet, as this perſon has ſuch 
extraordinary talents, it is my Pplea- 
„ ſure that the penſion — Sa.de Pl 

Though d'Ablancourt's father's ___ 
tic vein was ſo fluent, that by com 
tion his verſes amounted to full: a bun. 

dred thouſand, he himſelf never could 

compoſe two lines at once, though, : as. 
he uſed to ſay, he had more fire than 
three poets put together. 

One Du Boſc, an author, eame to bor- 
row ſome money of D' Ablancourt, who- 
expreſſing ſome concern at being ſo un- 
—_— out of caſh, told him, + Here's. 

2 
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« a manuſcript tranſlation of ſome. fa- 
« maus Italian ſermons, of which you 
« are welcome to make money. Ac- 
cordingly, a bookſcller readily gave him 
forty piſtoles for the tranſlation ; which 
alſo raiſed Du Boſc's reputation, being 
ubliſhed in his name. Few authors 
would have ſhewed their friendſhip by 
ſuch a preſent. . : | 
D' Ablancourt allowed his ſervant, Baſ- 
ſan, more familiarity than is uſually ſeen 
betwixt maſter and man: being one day 
at play, where he was viſiting, and on the 
loſing hand, Baſſan, who was waiting 
in the room, plucking him by the cloak, 
whiſpered, but ſo loud as to be heard 
by all the table, A plague ont, not a 
„ ſouſe of our money will be left, and 
* then in your fretful moods, my ſhoul- 
*« ders muſt pay for your folly.” This 
cauſed a general laugh, and Baſſan was 
the chief diverſion at ſupper, 
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W1LLIaM BavTRv, born 1588, 
died 1665. 


I T is ſaid of Bautru, That he waz 

* I 2 a — who made it part of his 
hiloſophy to admire but ve 

Ns) X — things; that he was, for 
fifty years, the delight of all the mini- 

ſters and favourites, and — all 

the nobility of the kingdom, yet not 

5 leaſt adulation is Chargeable upon 

im. 

Bautruꝰs marriage was not the happieſt 
in the world, the well grounded ſuſpicions 
he had of his wiſe? cunfaithfolnchs, had urg- 
ed him to profecute her at law: he alſo 
ordered his ſervant to be arraigned of 
having acriminal commerce with his wiſe, 
and followed him ſo cloſe, that he had him 
condemned to be hanged at his firſt trial 
but the ſervant appealing, and giving 
evident proofs, that his maſter had been 
his own avenger, and treated him in 2 
very cruel manner; the ſentence was mi- 
tigated to the galleys. This affair mak- 
ing a great deal of noiſe, Bautru was for 


being 
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being beforehand with the jeſters, and 
entertained all companies with an account 
of theſe proceſſes, adding, So you ſee, 
that if the Bautru's are cuckolds, yet are 
they no fools. On this cuckoldom of 
Bautru, an ingenious author having quot- 
ed the following lines of Lucretius, to 
inſpire an indifference for death. 


But more to comfort thee —— 
Confider, Ancus periſp'd long ago, 
Ancus a better man by than thou, 
Conſider, mighty kings in pomp and ſtate 
Fall, and neceſſarily ſubmit to fate. | 
Con/ider even be, that mighty bel © 
Who laugh'd at all thethreatning of the ſea! 
That drain d the ocean once, and proudly led 
His leg ia o'er the fotier d waves, ts dead. 
Scipio, that ſcourge of Carthage, now ihe 
[grave 
Keeps pris“ ner, like the meaneſt commonſlave. 
Nay, greateſt wits, and poets too, that give 
Eternity to-others, my to live. 
Homer, their prince, that darling of the nine, 
(What Troy would at a ſecond fall repine, 
To be thus ſung I) is nothing now but fame, 
A laſting, far diffuſed, but empty name. 


| Nay, 


140 William Bautru. ' 
Nay, Epicurus race of life is run, 
That man of wit, who other mem out- 


bone, 
As far as does faint ars the fulgid ſun, 
Then how dar” ſt thou repine to die and grieve, 
T hou meaner ſoul thou, dead &enwhilſt alive, 


We may ſay, ſays he, juſt the ſame 
thing to thoſe inconſiderable private 
* men, who fret and foam at the in. 
0 trigues of their wives. You make 
« yourſelves uneaſy, at a thing from 
* which the moſt potent monarchs, the 
« greateſt warriors, the fineſt geniuſes 
„ and the moſt learned doctors are not 
* exempt. How came you then to be 
“ more delicate than they? learn there- 
& fore, from ſuch. illuſtrious fellow-ſut- 
„ ferers, to bear with patience you 
« wives frailties.“ 

Bautru once ſeeing a piece of ſculp- 
ture, in which Juſtice and Peace were 
repreſented, embracing and kiſſing each 
other; See, ſaid he, how theſe ſup- 
* of ſociety embrace and kiſs, taking 
a long farewell of each other and in 
deed there ſeems little hopes of ever ſce- 
ing them again, 


Bautru, 
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| 2 little diſcourſe gave him to ſee, that he 
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Bautru, though a free liver, uſed to 
ſay, That the tavern was a place where 
folly and quarrels were bought by the 
bottle; and if to coaſt along pleaſures 
was allowable, one ſhould, by all means, 
take care of not landing upon them. 

Being ſent to Spain, in the inferior 
rank of a public miniſter, whilſt he was 
attending the court of the Eſcurial, he 
took the opportunity to viſit the library, 
promiſing himſelf great fatisfaction in 
an acquaintance with the librarian z* but, 


ſcarce knew what valuable books were 
under his care, - much leſs the contents 
and beſt editions, or the character of 
their authors ; afterwards diſcourſing with 
the king, about the decorations of that 
magnificent palace, the king happened 
to ſay, Foreigners of learning have ex- 
preſſed great admiration of my library 
here; Nor can it be too much admired, 
anſwered Bautru, but your majeſty's 
librarian is quite miſplaced there; he'd 
make an excellent lord treaſurer ! A lord 
treaſurer! replied the king, how ſo? 
Why, he never fingers what is commit- 
ted to his care. Bautru's opinion of thoſe 
who are ſo fortunate as to fill that Jucra- 
LF} | Ave 
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tive office ſeems by this to have been no 
better than that of king James I. of 
England, whoſe lord treaſurer: having 
built a ſtately ſeat, invited the king to 
an entertainment there; and the king 
commending the delightfulneſs of the fi. 

tuation, and the grandeur of the edifice, 
the treaſurer offered to ſell it to his ma- 
jeſty ; No, my lord, anſwered the king, 
it ſuits a lord treaſurer very well; but 
it is a deal above a king's match. 

A preſident of parliament, but a moſt 
tireſome creature, calling one day upon 
M de Bautru; and the ſervant having 
told him, that his maſter was at home, 
ran to acquaint him of the honourable 
preſident's being belowõw; Why, thou 
„% blunderhead, haſt thou told that in- 
s ſupportable fellow that I am within? 
« fly and tell him, that I am extremely 
ill.“ Away runs the man to retrieve 
his miſtake ; Truly ſaid the preſident, 
I am heartily ſorry z but Pl! een go up, 
and feel his pulſe, then I can give-a 
ſhrewd guefsat the force of your maſter's 
diſtemper ; for I'd have you know, friend, 
that my grandfather was firſt phyſician 
to the king. The footman haſtens to 
his maſter, Bleſs me, ſir, the preſident is 

| coming 
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coming up to feel your pulſe ; “ Well, 
« and do you tell him, that I am juſt 


, 66 expired, The ſervant counterfeiting 


a mixture of grief and amazement, runs 
to the preſident, Alas! my dear maſter's 
pulſe is paſt feeling, he is dead, he is 
juſt expired; Then, ſaid the preſident, 
or go and pay my friend the laſt duty, 
and ſprinkle him with holy water; Bau- 
tru had uſt time to leap into bed, — 
wrap 3 about him, where be 
— the corpſe ſo naturally, that che 
preſident, not aware of the artifice, after 
many lugubrious exclamations, kneel'd 
down at — foot of the bed, and fell to 
praying for a full hour, when ſpying a 
capacious utenſil by the bed's ſide, he 
poured it out to the laſt drop upon this 
mimick of death, then went away to re- 
tail Bautru's death about the town. 
Bautru did not die in any odur of 
ſanity, for when a confeſſor was brought 
to him, the firſt thing he ſaid to the fa- 
ther, was, You don't know me, 
father, and I know as little of you; 
<< yet it is expected I ſhould diſcloſe to 
you the moſt ſecret, and moſt in- 
famous things which I have done, no, 
] muſt &en make a ſhift without your 
e abſolution, 
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“ abſolution, it is rated too high.” And 
when after his death, they were ſelling 
his houſe, the chapel was found all over 
duſt and confuſion; this, ſaid his own 


ſon, Is not to be wondered at, M. Bau. 


tru thought as little of the chapel, as he 
did too much of his kitchen and li. 

brary. : | 
He had a brother who was alſo a man 
of parts, of which one ſubſtantial proc 
is, that at-his firſt appearance at court, 
he had but 800 livres a year, yet im- 
proved his fortune at a place where ſo 
many waſte it, that he died worth i 80000; 
he was withal, never at a loſs to revive 
converſation, as being, one day in the 
queen's circle, and even there the con- 
verſation dropping, ſo that not a word 
was ſpoke for a miuute or two; this gen- 
tleman ſurprized, as he well might be at 
ſuch phenomenon, as ſilence in a court- 
circle; is it not, madam, ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the queen, a very 
cc odd circumſtance, that madam deGui- 
“ mene, (a lady there preſent) and I, 
though born not far from one another, 
&« and almoſt at the ſame inſtant, ſhould 
< be ſo very different; ſhe ſo charm- 
&« ingly fair, and I ſo extremely _ 
| 18 
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This is a very advantageous talent, thus 
to ſpread mirth and vivacity through a 
company; when, as the ladies fay in the 
Menagiana, it rains laſſitude as hard as it 
can pour down. 

Bautru was alſo very happy in a 
nephew, a perſon fam marie quam mer- 
curio, raiſing himſelf, by his intrepidity, 
to be colonel-general of the carabiniers 
of France, yet with ſuch an attachment 
to learning, that Sorbiere, of whom he 
was a particular favourite, in a letter to 
him, es I am expecting the happi- 
« neſs of ſeeing you again next winter 
at Paris, in that chamber at the 
„Louvre, where you have ſo often en- 
i tertained yourſelf with the judicious 
« Tacitus, whilſt the other courtiers 
ſpent the morning in powdering their 
% hair, and arranging their ribbons.” 

An anceſtor of his was not afraid, it 
ſeems, to cope with the devil, on ac- 
count of a woman at Angers, who was 
given out to be poſſeſſed of two devils, 
who had inſtructed her to call the one 
Belzebub, the other Aſtaroth; the for- 
mer, it ſeems, was a boiſterous devil, 
with a particular ſpleen againſt the Hu- 
gonots; he was for ſtriking every body, 

H and 
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and would have ſtruck Mr. Rene Bautry, 
had not he laid hold of a ſtaff, and in a 
threatning poſture ſaid to him; “ Belze. 
* bub, thou old thief, if you offer to 
play tricks with me, I'll beat you 
« like a devil.” Theſe were ſome of the 


famous devils of Loudun, which made 


ſuch a noiſe about 16333 of whom a 
book was printed, which evinces the 
whole to be a chimera, and partly a con- 
trivance of ſome of cardinal Richlieu's 
creatures, againſt one Grandier curate of 
Loudun, who had ſatirized that miniſter 
in a ſmart piece called, The ſhoemaker's 
wife of Loudun; and they managed the 
matter ſo well, that the whole kingdom 
was terrified, and Grandier burnt alive, 
and his aſhes ſcattered in the air. As he 
was upon the pile, (where he ſhewed a 
truly Chriſtian firmneſs and devotion) a 
large fly happened to buzze about his 
head, upon which, a monk who had 
read that che devils are always at hand 
when men are dying, to tempt them, 
and that belzcbub ſignifies in Hebrew, 
the god of flies, cried out in a tranſport, 
that it was the prince of devils, Belzebub, 
who flew about Grandier to carry his ſoul 
to hell. I muſt here be excuſed a di- 
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greſſion, it being ſo very extraordinary: 


Here, ſays the author of the life of a je- 
« ſuit, who was one of the exorciſts of the 
« nuns of Loudun, will you ſee a man 
« who redeemed Jeſus Chriſt, that is, 
« who, to reſcue him from the hands 
« of the devil, gave up himſelf to the 
« devil.” When father Seurin exorciſed 
the nuns of Loudun, the devils de- 
clared, That two magicians had ſeized 
three hoſts to prophane them : Father 
Seurin fell to prayers, to obtain the 
d:liverance of his maſter's body, and 
conſented, that his own body ſhould be 
ſubmitred to the power of the devils, 
in order to redeem it; the offer was ac- 
cepted, and the exchange performed: 
the devils took the three hoſts out of 
the hands of their agents, and put them 
at the foot of the pyx of the holy ſa- 
crament that was then expoſed ; and one 
of them entered into the body of the 
father, who remained poſſeſſed with an 
evil ſpirit the greateſt part of his life. 
Bautru having exerciſed his wit upon 
the duke de Eſpernon in public com- 
pany, the duke hired two ſtout fellows 
to cudgel him publicly, and whilſt / 
they were belabouring him, Bautru kept 
H 2 crying 
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crying out, Gentlemen, ſpare life ! ſpare 
life! About three months after, one of 
theſe blades meeting Bautru, called out, by 
way of mockery and inſult, Gentlemen, 
ſpare life! ſpare life! but he diſappointed 
the fellow, for inſtead of ſhewing any vex- 
ation, he merrily anſwered, Of all echoes 
I never heard ſuch a babbling one as 
this, which repeats words three months 
after they have been ſpoken. | 
A poet, whom Bautru knew to have 
drank plentifully of the inſpiring waters 
of Hippocrene, ſollicited him for ſome 
ſettlement ; .Bautru takes him to the 
treaſurer Deſmery, a perſon who knew 
the world throughly, Here, ſays he, to 
the treaſurer, is a worthy man, who will 
confer immortality upon you 3 but you 
mult procure him a livelihood ; Deſmery 
anſwered, What! panegyricks upon a 
treaſurer; that's hallooing the people 
againſt him; *tis rouzing the ſleeping 
adder ; if this poetizing gentleman can 
charm the people into ſilence only during 


my life, Ill make his eaſy enough: then 


turning to the poet, I ſhall take care 

ſoon to provide for you; but muſt en- 

Join your muſe not to mention my name; 

obſucrity is the only ſhelter for * 
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who cannot make a public appearance, 
without being execratcd. 


ABEL Ak ALATA AL APO INT) 
Joux DE -GoMBAULD, died 1666. 


MME once preſented ſome verſes 
* 15 2 of his compoſing to cardinal 
* 

KKK 


Richlieu, who upon reading 

them, ſaid, They may be fine, 
but they are beyond my underſtanding ; 
Gombauld ſtreight replied, That's not 
my faultz a bluntneſs which that emi- 
_ miniſter had the goodneſs to over- 
look. 

Gombauld, in the memoirs which he 
drew up towards forming the inſtitutes 
of the royal academy, propoſed, that 
every one of the academicians ſhould 
be obliged every year to compoſe a 
piece in verſe, or proſe, long or ſhort, 
to the honour of the Deity: And the 
critical M. Sirmond mov'd, that all 
the academicians ſhould bind them- 
ſelves by oath to uſe, whenever they na- 
turally occured, all ſuch words and 
phraſes which ſhould be approved an 
voted authentic by the majority of 

H 3 ſuffra ges; 
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ſuffrages; ſo that had this motion paſſed 
into a Jaw, whatſoever objection: one had 
to any word or idiom, it was to be uſed, 
the ſubſtituting any other, would not only 


have been uncanonical, but even im 


pious; but that aſſembly was too wiſe 
to give its ſanction to either of theſe 
overtures: a plain objection to the firſt 


was, that *tis not every philoſopher or 


mathematician, who can ſucceed in 
poetry or rhetoric ; and the ſecond waz 
judged to give too great an importance 
and digni:y to phraſeology, clearnek 
and propriety anſwering the ends cf 
ſpeech, if elegancy and force be wanting, 
- Gombauld,though a zealousProteſtant, 

was allowed a penſion of twelxe hundred 
crowns by the queen, Mary of Medics, 
to whom no man of his condition” had a 
freer acceſs, He lived to near a hundred 
years, as he told one who never ſaid any 
thing of it till after his death, becauſe 
Gombauld had recommended. ſecrecy to 
him, apprehending, that as he was then 
-publiſhing a collection of his epigrams, 
it might give a handle to his Popith ad- 
verſarics to cenſure him for minding ſuch 
trifl:'s at ſuch an advanced age; of which 
there was little appearance in his ſmooth, 
lively 
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lively viſage. It is a circumſtance greatly 
to his honour, that he died more than a 
jubilate penſioner, his yearly gratifica- 
tions laſting above fifty years; tor if the 
court of France readily grants penſions 
and pays them punctually the firſt years, 
it is very apt to ſtrike them off: new- 
comers croud in daily, whom the court 
are for humouring without fieſh expences. 
The old penſioners are looked upon 
grudgingly, and *tis well if, with all their 
cringing and begging, they can obtain a 
continuance. | 
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GEORGE SCUDER1, born 1603, 
died 1667. 


Ky * CUDERI, by way of excuſe 
8 s @ for his precipitancy in writing, 
uſed to fay, That he was or- 

DOM ered to make an end. He may, 
for haſty compoſitions, be compared to 
a verſifier mentioned by De ſpreaux, 
who had taken in hand a poem to which 
he gave the title of Encyclopedia, and 
had projected to carry it to about three 
hundred thouſand lines; being one day 
H 4 aſked 
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aſked when his long-winded poem would 
be finiſh*d? he anſwered, I ſhan't treſpaſ 
upon the world's impatience much longer, 
there remains but a hundred thouſand 
lines, and then inis coronat opus. 

Scuderi had a great elevation of ſpirit, 
though poor, of which the following 
particular is a ſingular proof; it is thus 
related by Chevreau: queen Chriſtina 
told me a hundred times, that ſhe de. 
ſigned a chain of the value of a thouſand 
piſtoles, as a preſent to M. Scuderi for 
the dedication of his Alarick, an heroic 
poem; but the count de la Gardie, wha 
makes a fine figure in this poem, hap- 
pening to incur the queen's diſpleaſurt, 
by her orders, I acquainted eri, that 
the work would be much more accept- 
able to her majeſty, if the count de la 
Gardie's name was expunged, and he 
would adapt ſome other more deſerving 
name to thoſe encomiums z Scuderi made 
anſwer, ** No! though the queen's gol- 


« den chain were as weighty as that 
« mentioned in the hiſtory of the Incas 
„ of Peru, he would never demoliſh the 
& altar on which he had ſacrificed, and 
to a worthy deity; that an iron chain 
«© would beſt ſuit ſuch n 
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This heroic firmneſs, however, gave 
ſuch offence to the queen, that ſhe totally 
changed her mind ; and what was as 
bad, Scuderi's worthy Deity, who owed 
him ſome return to ſuch an attachment, 
did not ſo much as pay him a compli- 
ment, though theCount wasa Frenchman. 
beg leave here to ſubjoin an anec- 
dote or two concerning queen Chri- 
ſtina, which will give an idea of that 
ſingular woman. 

In 1656, queen Chriſtina made her 
entry into Vienne in Dauphiny, dreſt 
like an Amazon, in a buff collar, a 
plain petticoat, a military ſaſh, mens. 


ſhoes, a large black wig full of =— 
e 


der, and a ſword by her ſide. ter 
Boiſay, ſurnamed, The wit, and known 
to the queen of Sweden by ſome poetical 
pieces in her praiſe, was deſired by the 


magiſtracy to be their ſpokeſman. He 


appeared before her in a long beard, and 
a coarſe gown, that ſhe was quite diſ- 
guſted at his ſlovenlineſs, but much 


more at his ſpeech, which, inſtead of 


an elegant panegyric, was a prolix ſer- 
mon on the contempt of the world, and 
the judgments of God. But the dean of 
the cathedral gave a quite different 
„ 1 turn 


' 
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turn to his oration, as if he had known 
Chriſtina's weakneſs; for ſhe. had an 
averſion to women in general; her being 
ſuch was a pungent vexation to her, and 
whatever put her in mind of it, was ſure 
to provoke her; in her ſeveral journits, 
ſhe had ſtood above two thouſand ha. 
rangues or compliments, which ſhe al- 
ways nauſeated, though the perſormancis 
of choſen men of genius, and worked 
up with all imaginable ar-. One day, 
her phyſician ſaid, Allow me the. free- 


dom, madam, to aſk the reaſon of your 


diſlike of theſe pompous harangues: 
Who, anſwered ſhe, can bear with one 


eternal round of ſuch jargon as this? 707 


triousdaugbier of the great Guſtavus; tenth 
muſe; Sapho of our days; the honour and 
glory of your ſex. Thele gentlemen are 
at a wonderful deal of pains to tell me 
that I am a woman ; I know it too-well, 
without their ſtuff, 

The dean, throughout his whole ſpeech, 
avoided the word queen; he not omy 


compared Chriſtina to the greateſt heroes, 


but ſhewed that ſhe ſurpaſſed them by 


the ſuperiority of her genius, the extent 


of her learning, and in a more diſtin- 


guiſhed manner by her bounty to the 
learned.. 
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learned. Theſe touches were ſo accept- 
able to the queen, that ſhe aſked for a 
copy of the ſpeech, which ſhe read over 
ſcvcral times before ſhe went to bed. 
She preſented the dean with a gold me- 


dal, on one fide of which was her buſto, 
and on the other her abdication, and 
gave him a magnificent proſpect if he 
would attend her, as her firſt chaplain 
but a nobleman diſſuaded him, by the 

inſtance, of ſeveral perſons of merit whom 

the queen had invited into Sweden, and 

were returned barer than they went; and 

particularly the renowned Grotius, whoſe 
death was haſtened by the queen's ill 

uſage ; repreſenting Chriſtina alſo as a 
fickle, capricious woman, and given up 
to her pleaſures. Though the dean made 
handſome excuſes, the queen's reſent- 
ment was viſible in the coldneſs with 
which ſhe treated him ever after, till ſhe 
left that city. If the death of the great 
Grotius was cauſed by a woman, he 
owed his liberty, and perhaps the pro- 
longation of his life, to a woman; his 
wife, who after he had been impriſoned' 


two years, obſerving that the guards be- | 


ing weary of ſearching a large trunk in | 
which their linen uſed to be ſent and 
H 6 © brought, 
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brought, let it go without any inſpection: 
put her huſband upon concealing himſelf 
in it, having made a few vent-holes — 
a gimblet; accordingly, the 
fucceeded, and he was carried to a friend 
of his at Gorcum, where, croſſing the 
 market-place as a joiner, with a rule in 

his hand, he put his foot into a waggonin 
his way to Antwerp; madam de Groot 
all the while pretended her huſband was 
very ſick; but when ſhe that 
he was ſafe, ſhe told the guards with a 
laugh, That the bird was flown. At firſt 
there was a deſign to proſecute her ; but 
by a majority of votes, ſhe was releaſed, 
and not without commendations, as the 
mgenious deliverer of her huſband, |. 
Scuderi was ſuch an admirer of Scar- 
ron's Virgil Traveſty, that upon the 
death of cardinal Richlieu, (which to the 
French muſes was like a deſtructive tem- 
peſt of hail to a fine ripe field, as his 
miniſtry had been their golden age) when 
the poetic penſions were ſuppreſſed, 
lefſen'd, or ill paid, and Seuderi conſe- 
quently at a low ebb, he compoſed a_ 
verſes upon that laughable imitation : 


When 


; 
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When you appear, again I live, 
Reſon returns, my joys revive : 
Thy book” s my bumour”s ſole relief 
The counter poiſon of my grief. 


By Hercules, renown'd i in war 
( Dath of antiquity) I fewear, 
Thy bero — 2 has flole 
The ſecret anguiſh of my ſoul. 


For this Pll bang up all my cares, 
My diſappointed hopes, and fears, 
All that I feel of grief and mis ry 
From an inexorable treas ry. 


Þ th* temple TA hang them on vigh, 
Offerings to Virgil Traveſty : 
Be but groteſque ÆAneas by, 
My deſtiny I dare 
My unpaid penſion fr ech I a, 
Here dedicate to burleſque Dido. 
Mr. Dryden, a famous Engliſh poet, 
had a more ſerious cordial; in his dedica- 
tion of Juvenal, he tells his patron the 
duke of Dorſet, that the following lines 
of Virgil never failed to lift him above 


any ſharp ſenſe of worldly calamities: 

Utventum ad ſedes: bæc, inguit, limina victor 

Alcides ſubiit ; bes illum regia cepit. 
Aude, 
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Aude, boſpes, contemnere opes, et t4-quoque 
[ dignum 
Finge Deo rebuſque veni haud afper egenis. 
Dixit et anguſti ſubter faſtigia tenti 
Ingentem & neam duxit : ftratiſq; loccvit, 
Effultum foliis ei pelle lilyſtidis urſe. 
Then ſteo ting through the narrow gate they 
reſt, 
N ben thus the king beſpoke his . WY. ut 
Mean as it is, this palace and this door 
Received Alcides, then a congueror, ©. 
Dare to be poor, accept our homely food, 
Which feaſted him; and emulate a god. 
Then underneath a lowly: roof be led: 
The weary prince and laid him on a bed 
The tuffing leaves, with bides of beam 
2 lo erſpread. 
If the Traveſty could exhilerate Scuderi, 
it only raiſed contempt in Boileau, who 
once {aid to the younger Racine, Your 
father, with all his genius, would be fo 
weak now and then, as to give himſ{clf 
a laughing bout, by reading Scarron's 
Virgil Traveſti; but he took care 1 
ſhould know nothing of the matter. 
Scuderi was a great traveller, and va- 
lued himſelf above all things upon his 
courage, as appears from a preface, 
25 where 
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where he ſays, ' Reader, thou wilt eaGly 


piſs over any faults which occur, when 
] have have declared to-thee, that by far 
the greateſt part of my life has been ſpent 
in the diſtractions of voyages, and the 
tamult of ar mies; that I have been more 
years in a camp, than hours in a cloſet; 
and that I have conſumed more arquebuſe 
ma: ches, than I have candles; fo that to 
draw up ſoldiers is my talent more than 
to arange words, and I can better form 
battalions than periods. And in a dedi- 
ca ion of one of his pieces to the duke 
de Montmorency, has this ſentence, I'll 
learn to write with my left hand, and re- 
ſer ve my right hand to do more noble 
ſervice wich the ſword; in another part 
he ſays, I am of a family whoſe glory 
has always been the military feather, tis 
ſomething of a degeneracy in me to 
take the pedantic pen in hand. | 
' Theſe gallant expre ſſions could not but 
gain him, the duke's favour, being him- 
ſelf of ſuch a military race, that his 
grandfather oppoſed the king's being in- 
ſtrated to read books, ſaying, That 
learning produced inJolence and effe= 
minacy, and made the. gentry degene- 
rate from their predeceſſors, beſides, en- 

; gencdring 
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| gendring hereſies, as moſt bookiſh men 
affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the vulgar. His father was the much- 
lamented duke of Montmorency who 
was beheaded at Toulouſe in 16323 he 
had rebelled againſt Lewis XIII. and 
given battle to the king's troops, in 
which he was taken priſoner z and though 
his guilt was manifeſt, his many amiable 
and ſublime qualities would have effaced 
it, by the interceſſion of moſt of the 
nobleſſe, had not cardinal Richlieu, by 
inculcating to the king the danger of 
pardoning ſuch a man, compell'd him 
to order his execution: he had ſuch 2 
veneration for his dutcheſs, that when 
governor of Languedoc, he_ordered 
that ſhe ſhould be received in all the 
towns of his government with honours 
hitherto unprecedented ; and in particu- 
lar, ſignified to the magiſtrates at Tou- 
louſe, that they ſhoald ſend a body of 
armed men to meet her; but they took 
the liberty to ſent to him, that 
plays, dances, and muſic are the propereſt 
mp for the reception of a woman. 
erhaps that ſeverity of the Romans, 
taught by many pernicious inſtances, 
of prohibiting governors of any 
| _ 
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from carrying their wives with them. 
was not altogether unjuſtifiable, This 
lord's anſwer to Chateauneuf, who pre- 
fided at his trial, which was very ſolemn, 
ſhewed an uncommon ſpirit, Chateau · 
neuf, according to the form in ſuch 
caſes, aſked him, What is your name? 
Montmorency made anſwer, That you 
ſhould aſk my name, is very ſtrange, 
you, who was page to my father. 


Dennis DE SALLo, born 1626, 
died 1669. 


T is to M. de Sallo, that the 
1 XA literary world is obliged for 
the invention of journals, which 
at a ſmall nce give us 
ſpecimens of the labour of the ingenious, 
in all parts where letters are cultivated, In 
1664, he began the Journal des ſcavant, 
which is continued to this year with 
ſo much reputation. As the following ad- 
venture will do him no leſs honour among 
thoſe, who raiſe virtue above all endow- 
ments, I ſhall relate it with all its cir 
cumſtances. In the year 1 662, Part 
wa 
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was afflicted with a long and ſevere fa- 

mine, when M. de Sallo returning from 
a ſummer-evening's walk, with only a 
little foot-boy, a man coming up to him, 
preſented his piſtol, and aſked him for 
his money, but in a manner far from the 
reſoluteneſs of an experienced robber ; 
Lou are come to the wrong man, an- 
* ſwered M. de Sallo, you'll have no 
great booty from me; I have only 
* three piſtoles about me, which are not 
„% worth a ſcuffle; ſo much good may 
do you with them; but you are ina 
„ bad way.” The man took them, and 
moved off, without inſiſting upon any 
thing further. Upon this, M. de Sallo 
ſaid to his lacquey, Mind. and dog 
that man carefully, that he mayn't 
«« be aware of you; but be you care- 
* ful to ſee him houſed, and bring 
% me word of every thing.“ Away goes 

the boy, and follows him through ſeve- 
ral obſcure ſtreets, when he ſaw him go 
into a baker's ſhop, where he obferved 
him to change one of the piſtoles, | and 
buy a huge brown loaf; about ten houfes 
from thence, he followed him into an 
alley, and found means to creep up to 
the fourth ſtory after him, where he = 
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him go into a room, which was without 
any light, but that of the moon, and 
pceping through a crevice, he per- 
ccived the man throwing the loaf on the 
floor, and then burſting into tears, faid, 
«© There, eat your fill, that's the deoreſt 
« loaf I ever bought; I have robbed a 
«© gentleman of three piſtoles; ſo let us 
« huſband them well, and let me have 
no more teazings; for ſoon or late 
e thrſe doings muſt bring me to the 
„ gallows, and all to ſatisfy your cla- 
* mours.“ His lamentations were an- 
ſuered by | thoſe of his whole family; 
and the wife having at length calmed the 
agony of his mind, took up the loaf, and 
cut lunchions of it to four poor ſtarving 
children. This ſcene of miſery was re- 
ported in e particular, as well as his 
dexterity in following the robber; M. 
de Sallo gave orders to his boy to call 
him at five the next morning, when he 
ſhould ſhew him the way to the man's 
dwelling; He enquired in the neigh- 
bourhood what the man was, who lived 
in ſuch a chamber with a wife and four 
children ? The anſwer was, That he was 
a ſhoemaker,'. a very good kind of a 
man, and very induſtrious, and a _ 
| work- 
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workman, but overburthened with a fa- 
mily, and had a hard ſtruggle of it in 
theſe ſad times. Satisfied with this ac- 
count, M. de Sallo aſcends to the ſhoe- 
maker's lofty reſidence, and knocked at 
the door, which was opened by the poor 
creature himſelf, who at firſt ſight know- 
ing him to be the perſon whom he had 
robbed the evening before, threw him- 
ſelf at his feet, and began, to-plead the 
extreme diſtreſs of his family, and to 
beg he would forgive his firſt crime : 
No noiſe, anſwered M. de Sallo, I 
have not the leaſt intention to do you 
any harm; you have a good character 
among your 
expect to be quickly cut ſhort in ſuch 
* freedoms as you took with me; hold 
„your hand, here's thirty piſtoles for 
you to buy leather; live cloſe, and 
* ſet your childern a commendable pa- 

“tern; and to put you further out of 
© temptation to ſuch unbecoming do- 
< ings, as you are a neat workman, and 
] am not particularly engaged, take 
eme and this boy meaſure for two pair 

of ſhoes each, which he ſhall call 
© © upon you for:“ and then M. de Sallo 
went away. Never could a day be 


much 
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much better begun. An excellent tra- 
gedian ſays, ä 


That bleſſings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And tho” a late, a ſure reward ſucceeds. 


And an infinitely greater authority tells 
us, That if thou draw out thy ſoul to 
the hungry, and ſatisfy the afflited 
« ſoul, then ſhall thy light riſe in obſcu- 
« rity, and thy darkneſs ſhall be as 
the noon-day; the Lord ſhall guide 
« thee continually, and ſatisfy thy ſoul 
ein drought, and make fat thy bones; 
„thou ſhalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a ſpring of water, whoſe 
“water fail not.“ Ifaiah lviii 10, 11. 
Yet the end of M. de Sallo had nothing 
correſpondent to this; for, as an author 
expreſſes it, he died of an illneſs, from 
which the nurſlings of the muſes are 
generally pretty ſecure; and for which 
neither Galen, Avicenne, nor Hippocra- 
tes, afford a remedy ; in ſhort, to ſpeak 
more plainly, he died with grief, ſrein 
himſelt ſtripped of a hundred thouſan 
crowns, his entire ſubſtance, by a few 
days ill run at play. The above-men- 
tioned action has all the outward appear- 

I ance 
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ance of that benevolence, which is ſo 
agreeable to the God whoſe mercies are 
over all his works; yet to ſucha wretch- 
ed end what can we ſay? that there isa 
great deal of falſe virtue among men; 
or that his charity might be outweighed 
by many enormous vices, eſpecially as 
he was a gamſter or that 
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The ways of Heav'n are dark and i intricate, 
Puzzle1 with mazes, and fer leni 0th errors, 
Our understanding traces em in vain. 
Lf and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch, 

ſees with how much art the windings 1un, 
Nor where the regular confi fi on ends, 


This ſhameful cataſtrophe is however 


denied by ſome; and it is to be wiſhed, 
that it could be proved a calumny, 
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ficient in application and correctnęeſs, and 
that a Racan and Maynard incorporated. 
would make a complete poet; yet his 
own, writings, though they pleaſed the 
court, were not unexceptionable, being 
ſeverely criticiſed by authors, of whom 
ne uſed to expreſs his diſregard j in this 
quatrain; ; 
The readers and the bearers like my books, 
Yet ſuarling writers cannot them digeſt, 
But what care I? for when I make a feaſt, 
I would my gueſts ſhould praiſe it, not the 
| [ cooks, 
Racan told two of his acquaintance, 
that the celebrated mademoiſelle de Gour- 
nay had ſent him an invitation, and that 
in the evening, he deſigned to wait on her. 
This lady was of Gaſcony, conſequent- 
ly mercurial and paſſionate, but a wit, 
and as ſuch, at her coming to Paris, 
had a mighty longing to exchange a few 
words with the marquis de Racan, who 
was in every body's mouth for an ad- 
mirable genius. One of theſe gentlemen 
goes away to madamoiſelle de Gournay's, 
and ſends in word, under the name of the 
marquis de Racan. 1 85 lady * 
im 
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him with the utmoſt joy and reſpe&; 
and he was very fluent in his encomiums 
on ſome pieces, which ſhe had publiſh. 
ed; then after an hour's converſation, 
took his leave, and left mademoiſelle 
extremely pleaſed, that ſhe had ſeen the 
famous Racan. He was ſcarce out of 
the ſtreet, when the other acquaintance 
of the ſame waggiſh diſpoſition, think- 
ing to put a trick upon Racan, came 
thither to perſonate him; Mad. de 
Gournayzreceived him with the ſame re- 
ſpe, but being not a little perplexed, 
could not forbear aſking him ſeveral 
times, whether he was really the great 
Racan? at which he expreſſing ſome 
ſurpriſe, ſhe related to him the particu- 
lars of the late viſit. The ſham Racan 
ſeemed to be all in a flame at the affront 
put upon him,and vowed revenge againſt 
the impoſtor; however, he pleaſed her 
better than the former, having been 
more profuſe of his compliments, and 
on her perſon no leſs than her works; ſo 
that ſhe deſired the honour of his frequent 
viſits: ſoon after him comes the ofiginal 
Racan, and ſends in his name ; this put 
her out of all patience ; ** What! more 


4 Racans; however, ſhew him in;“ ſhe | 
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immediately rattled him as a coxcomb, a 
cheat, and an intruder. Racan, who ex- 
pected another kind of reception, and 
at beſt was but meally-mouthed, was ſo 
ſtunned with ſuch a peal, that he could 
only ſtammer a confuſed reply. T his con- 
firming mademoilelle's charge, What! 
« ſays ſhe, with all the efferveſcence of 
« her natural impetuoſity, do you then 
« pitch upon me for your make- game?“ 
and pulling off her ſlipper, charged him fo 
vigorouſly with it, that he betook him- 
ſelf to a precipitate retreat. | 

The whole artifice ſoon after came to 
light, and Racan was reconciled to made- 
moiſelle Gournay z the one day was ſhew- 
ing himaparcelof epigrams, as of herown 
compoſing z Really, madam, ſaid he, I 
* muſt tell you, they are very infipid ;” 
No wonder, replied ſhe ; they are no 
more than tranſlations from the Greek : 
within a few days dining together at a 
friend's, ſhe took the liberty to ſay the 
ſoop was taſteleſs ; and he replied, ** Ma- 
« dam, it is a ſoop after the Greek 
« faſhion,” 2 0 

Malherbe and Racan reſemble each 
other in many particulars; Malherbe uſed 
to ſay, That the 20 of genilemen — 
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that of their prince ; and Racan, carried 
his no further than writing of epigrams 
againſt the nonconformiſts. An unbridled 
love of women predominated in both, 
In a letter to Balſac, after a Juſcious de- 
ſcription of converſing wich women, and 
a paſſionate lamentation of his impo- 
tence, Malberbe ſays; Judge, if atter 
this, there be any misfortune equal to 
that of not being able to have a ſhare in 
their favours; and I am ſure you will 
hardly condemn me; but I mult no 
longer continue this topic, leſt it throw 
me into deſpair, at the curſed effects of 
age. One day he took upon him to ſay 
to the duke de Bellegarde, You act the 
part of a gallant, and lover of the la- 
dies, can you pay a bill at ſight? This 
was the old letcher's uſual phraſe to ex- 
preſs, whether upon an invitation, he 
was immediately able to gratify them; 
on the duke's anſwering, Yes, that 
I can, Malherbe replied, As I live, 
my lord, I prefer ſuch a vigour to yo 
peerage. How. inferior was he to t 
virtuous pagan poct Sophocles, who be- 
ing aſked in his advanced years, Whether 
he ſtill diverted himſelf with the fair ſex? 
anſwered, - with ſome exultation, * 
N p Or- 
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forbid ! the furious tyrant luſt is dethron- 
ed in me, and tranquillity and virtue 
have taken its ſeat, what a happineſs is 
it to be our own maſters ! and Racan, 
Malherbe's faithful imitator, in a letter 
to the ſame Balzac, ſays,” „It is ſtrange, 
« that M. de Malherbe ſhould accuſe 
« me of frigidity, when he himſelf is 
« meer ice; as to my on part, I 
« would not exchange the remains of 
% my venereal ability for the victories 
© of the prince of ge, or the wil- 
e dom of cardinal Richlieu.“ 

That they are not alone in ſuch an 
opinion of the enjoyment of women, 
appears from a ſtory of a princeſs, (yer of 
ſuch pure virtue, that ſhe remained a 
virgin all her life) who had loſt her ſighit 
in herold age; being in that condition, a 
poor blind man was led to her coach, 
and cried out to her, My good lady, 
have pity on a poor man, who has 
'* loſt the jays of this world. The prin- 
ceſs hearing this, aſked one of her wo- 
men, What! is the poor creature then 
„ an eunuch ?** No, madam, it is be- 
cauſe he is blind; „Alas, poor man, 
* replied the princeſs, he is in the righr, 
I did not think of that.“ The ſimpli- 
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city of this good princeſsꝰs queſtion plea- 
ſantly enough diſcovered her opinion of 
worldly ſenſations; but, be it as it will, 
they diſcover themſelves to be a couple 
of mean-ſpirited ſenſualiſts. 

Racan happened one day, when ke 
was in his nineteenth year, to make 
a quatrain like that of a poet, whom 
he thought he had never read, Gy which 
this is the Engliſh ; 2 


Let death be dreadful to both mean and great, 
Let every creature fear the ſtroke of fate; 
Not ſuch my thought, I count the moment blif, 
Which ends our trouble, and begins our reſt, 


 Repes ting theſe verſes ſome time after 
riend, in a bravado, as his own, 
his friend told him, That he muſt not 
think ſuch a trick would go down with 
him, for he knew the verſes to be 
Matihieus. Racan, who had never ſeen 
that book, ſtifly denied it, till the book 

was ſhewed him; at which he ſeemed 
quite amazed, Thus Corneille often = 
that the two famous lines in his Po 
were made long before he knew that 
they were Mr, Godeau's: 
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Et comme elle a Peclat du verre, 
Elle en @ la fragilite. 


Fortune reſembling glaſs in ev'ry titthe, 
Like glaſs is ſhining, and like glaſ is brittle. 


It is no very uncommon thing to hit 
on the thoughts and expreſſions of others; 
but what Leonardo Salciati ſays, That 
a poet of his time, who had never ſeen 
cardinal Bembo's ſonnets, -. had made 
ſome exactly hke them, ſeems beyond 
all credit; without doubt, little Racan 
had heardthat quatrain repeated ; for, as 
all well educated children are. taught 
ſome pious ſentences, the Proteſtants - 
chuſe ſome ſelet paſſages of David's 
Pſatms, the Papiſts the Quatrains of Pi- 
brac, with which thoſe of Mathieu are 
generally bound; the traces of it, im- 
printed on his brain, remained ſtopt up 
ſeveral years; afterwards diſclofing, they 
ſeemed to him an object entirely new: 
he thereupon concludes himſelf the au- 
thor of thoſe four lines, though in truth 
they were no more than. a recurrency. 
What Molliere puts in the mouth of a 
father to an unruly daughter, on the point 


of education, deferves.a place here: 


13 See, 


174 Samuel Sorbrere. 
See, ſee the conſequence of that delight | 
IWith which you read romances day and night ; 
Your head is fill d with love's fantaſtic toys } 
And Clelia, more than God, your ſpeech employs, 
Then te the flames commit each impious page, . 
The bane of youth, and poiſon of the age, 

And let to thoſe deftrudtive tales ſucceed - 

The learn'd Mathieu; or virtuous Pibrac read: 
In them you will the nobleſt maxims find: 
They ll form the heart, and cultivate the mind. 
Let theſe, and let the ſinner's guide be thine; ; 
There will you learn to live a life divine; _ 
And had not other books your mind betray'd, 

A father's will had now been more obey'd. 
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17 IX. before his ele 


vation to the papacy, cor- 

reſponded much with him, but 
K treated him always as a friend, 
without any regard to bettering his for- 
tune, of which Sorbiere wittily 2 
plains, That he had more need 
waggon- -load of bread, than a diſh hr 
[weetmeats: 
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ſweetmeats: tis ſending ruffles to a man, 
who has not ſo much as a ſhirt. 

Sorbiere attributes the ill ciccum- 
ſtances of poets, partly to their being ſo 
abſorbed in compoſing ; the pleaſure 
poctry affords is very exquiſite, but the 
misfortune is, that it diverts the geniuſes 
from more important attentions; it gives 
a ſingular turn to their conduct, and 
thus involves them in difficulties. Ra- 
ther than interrupt the inſpiring god, a 
true poet will be wanting in civility to a 
friend, will break material appointments, 
and neglect his office; nay, their attach- 
ment has been known to be ſo ſtrong as 
to take off the ſenſe of pain; witneſs Ma- 
rino, who burnt his leg as he was writing 
ſome pathetic ſtanzas of his Adonis ! 
yet the poet's preſſures well deſerve our 
pity, as owing to thoſe elevations. of 
fancy which give us ſo much delight. 
There are other more frequent, and more 
ſhameful cauſes, I mean their vices. The 
before - mentioned Triſtan hid, at ſeveral 
times, received above a thouſand piſtoles 
from the duke de St. Aignan, yet never 
had a good coat on his back; this ſu- 
pineneſs (to give it the ſofteſt name) of 
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the inſpired train, is prettily expoſed in 
e following tale; I remember for- 
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merly to have read a witty piece, 
entitled, @ Poet ' bought 'a bouſe: the 
ſubſtance of it is this; a certain 
having purchaſed a houſe of his own, 
this ſtrange matter was laid before the 
ſeſſion of poets, as a dangerous inno- 
vation, and a very bad precedent ; 
accordingly, without any warm de- 
bates, it was diſapproved, and when 
each member ſeverally delivered his 
opinion and vote, it appeared there 
was not one of this Parnaſſian aſſembly, 
who by the favour of patrons, or the 

uity of bookſellers, was maſter of a 


eq 
* houſe: all of them neglecting their own 


private fortune , frankly owned, and 
bragged, that they lived in lodgings; 
hereupon it was ordered, nemine con- 
tradicente, that-this purchaſing poet 


% ſhould immediately ſell his houſe, 


and lay in wine with the 


ce for 


their entertainment, and habituate 
himſelf like a true poet, to live in a 
s ſingle room, above the petty concerns 
of life, which only ſhackled a ge- 
nius.*” But this is not always the 


caſe; for not to mention the affluence 
| of 
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of many poets of our on. nation, Taſſo 
had apartments in the duke of Fer- 
raræs palace, and Ariofto built himſelf 


a very convenient houſe, as an inſcrip- 
tion on the front teſtifies. 


Parva, fed upta mihi, ſed null abnoſcia, fed non 
Sordia, parta me ſed tamen, cere domus. 
Indeed, a perſon once telling him there 
was a deal of difference betwixt that little 
box, and the ftately erected in 
his works, Arioſto anſwered, porvi le 
pietre & porvi le parole non è il meaefimo, 
i. e. that ſtones and words were alſo two 
different things. 

Sorbiere's account of England was 
judged to be ſuch an exaggerated miſ- 
repreſentation of that people, that the 
king of France himſelf removed him 
— being hiſtoriographer. He relates a 
pleaſant ſtory, that when Clement VI. 
had given the Fortunate iſlands to Lewis 
of Bavaria's ſon, and they were raiſing 
men for that expedition, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Rome, ſuppoſing theſe 
Fortunate iſlands could be none but his 
luxuriant England, took the alarm, and 
haſtened to communicate it to his coun- 
trymen, His taxing the Engliſh with 

I 5 cowardice, 
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cowardice, ſeems to have called. that. 
| ferocious nation, more than any other of 
his ſarcaſms, and is thus retorted by one 
of their writers (Dr. Sprat.) From a piti- 
ful fray betwixt a naked ſcholar, - arid an 


armed French ſoldier, he concludes 3 
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neral want of courage in the Engliſh, 


What, Sir, will the Dutch and the 
Spaniards think of this? the one when 
they remember the Portland and the 
North»forcland fights; and the other, 
when they call to mind Teneriff, and 
the ſandy downs of Dunkirk ; will 
they not take it ill, that he ſhould 
defame all thoſe as cowards whom 
Cromwell's men have beaten ? But if 
our late civil wars had not given an 
unconfutable evidence of the Engliſh 
valour ; if the unparalleled Sir Richard 
Greenville z if our conqueſts of Ireland 
and Scotland be forgotten; if the joint 

teſtimony of almoſt all the hiſtorical 


writers for theſe laſt 600 years be 


of no account; yet I could never 
have believed that the hiſtoriographer 
of France would have given it under 
his hand, that the Engliſh are cow- 


& ards.* This author afterwards ridi- 
cules him on his deſcription of m_ 
0 
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place. 
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of which this is the concluſion, That tbe 


fiſhes in the ponds did often leap out of the 
water into the air, to behold, and to de- 


light themſelves with the beauties of the 


Sorbiere is perhaps as partial in his 
encomiums on Rome; every thing there 
edifies him, the Roman court, he ſays, 
in anſwer to a perſon's ſeparating himſelf 
from his wife on account of adultery, 
not withſtanding its pomp, has a great 
deal of affability and modeſty. None of 
the cardinals are in the leaſt tainted 
with that haughtineſs, of which there is - 
ſo much in ſome miniſters of our ac- 
quaintance z even the holy father, I con- 
verſe as freely with, as I do with you; 


admire his condeſcenſion, his courteſy, 


and tenderneſs : A little before my de- 
parture, ſome Engliſh gentlemen, 
prompted by curioſity, got in among 
thoſe who went to ſee his holineſs, 
where genuflexion was required; when 
he came to them, he aſk'd them what 
countrymen they were? and then if they- 
were not proteſtants, which they owned ; 
whereupon his Holineſs replied, with a 
fmiling countenance, Riſe, therefore, I 
will not have you to commit an 1dolatry, 

; according 
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according to your opinion; I ſpall not give 


you my bleſſing ſince you do not believe me Ge 
to be what I am; but I pray God to make 
you fit to receive it. , F. 


Sorbiere had no great ſtock of learn- 
ing, but ſedulouſly cultivated an epiſto- 
lary correſpondence with all who 'were 
of eminent reputation that way, in order 
to give a luſtre to his own; he made a 
very artful uſe of Hobbs's and Gaſſen- 
di's letters to him: Hobbs uſed to write 
to Sorbiere on philoſopihcal ſubjects, 
theſe letters Sorbiere ſent to. Gaſſendi, 
Who was charmed with them, and ex- 
erted himſelf to return adequate anſwers; 
Gaſſendi's anſwers Sorbiere ſent as his 
own to Hobbs, who thought | himſelf 
happy in the correſpondence of ſuch a 
profound philoſopher ; but at - 1aſt the 
trick tranſpired, -and the triumvirate was 
feverally talked of as they deſerved.” 
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FRANCIS LE VAVIR, born 1588, 
died 1672. 


EXE Vayer was ſo afflicted at 
1 L * the death of his only ſon, that 
he married again, though in 
KERM his 75th year, and without any 
very good opinion of the feſicity of the 
marricd ſtate, as appears from a letter of 
his, Do not expect a panegyric from 
« me on a [ate with whoſe inconveni- 
e ences I am, perhaps, not leſs ac- 
« quainted, than they who are moſt 
% weary. of them; I have always taken 
that ſleep into which God caſt Adam 
before he preſented him with a wife, 
% not only as a caution to diſtruſt our 
«* own ſight, as a very bad counſellor 
* in matrimony ; but as an indication, 
* that no man would take upon him- 
© ſelf that incumbrance, if the eyes of 
“his mind were open, to look forward 
* to the inconveniencies and perturbati- 


** ons of that union. When Ovid arrays 
= god Hymen in a ſaffron - coloured 
Obe. . 


Croceo 
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« ++ + + « Croceo velatus amittu 
he certainly deſigned to image the con- 
comitant of marriage. The cares of a 
family, the ſeveral blaſts of fortune to 


which you expoſe yourſelf, the jealouſy 
with which the beauty or chearfulneſs of 


your wife will poſſeſs you, together 


with the dread of any blemiſh upon your 
honour, are they not ſufficient cauſes of 
the jaundice? but after all, we ought 
to acquieſce in our deſtiny, and ſubmit 
to what the wiſeſt legiſlature has on this 
occalion ordered for the beſt : to alter 
their decree 1s not for us, and we bid 
fair to plunge ourſelves into more miſe- 
ries; by preferring, ourown inclinations and 
deſires to the ſober directions of laws, 
and the rules of ſociety. I am much 
miſtaken, if this perfon does not find 


this remedy which he has ſo ardently 


proſecuted, worſe than the evil : and the 
free concubinage which he talks of with 
ſo much tranſport, to be more intolerable 


than marriage itſelf; the faying of the 


ancients, 


Tam malum eft foris amica,quam malum eft pile. 


A miſtreſs abroad is as great an evil as a wife. 
at home, 


fal bs 
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falls vaſtly ſhort ; It is ridiculous, it is a 
celirium to expect a greater intimacy and 
ſteadineſs in libertiniſm, to imagine more 
ſincerity in a mercenary artificial flame. 
We both have known ſeveral men more 
harraſſed to extricate themſelves ſrom 
ſuch a licentious life, than by all the diſ- 
graces of a violated marriage. 

His bookſeller complaining to him of a 
book of his, for which he had a good 
price, and which was like to prove a 
ſhopkeeper, Be eaſy, ſaid le Vayer, 
PII give it a lift; accordingly, he pro- 
cured it to be prohibited, then every 
body would have it; and a ſecond and 
third edition hardly anſwered the demand. 

Le Vayer above all things took de- 
light in accounts of foreign countries, and 
the remoter the better; Bernier, whoſe 
travels are ſo well known, came to viſit 
him in his laſt minutes, le Vayer no 
ſooner ſaw him, that he aſked him with 
an air of eagerneſs ſeemingly above his 
languor ? Well! any freſh accounts from 
Mogul? and within an hour death extin- 
guiſhed all his curioſity, 

Le Vayer was a perſon of ſuch talents, 
that cardinal Richlieu was for appointing 
him tutor to Lewis XIV. but the queen- 

mother 
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mother would not confer that office on 
a married man, as le Vayer then was 
and thus marriage which ſtands - in 1 
need of, and is entitled to countenance 
and advancement, is often an coſine 
to men of merit, 
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TARAQSTL Fa BE R, born 1015 
died 1672. 


EXE is accuſed of fathering upon 


H ts Juſtin Martyr, and Nazianzen 
in the followin paſſage, whit 
X 2 they never ſpoke, It was a 


common thing in Greece, as it is alſo 


Hof the Euripus's ebbing and flowing 
« ſeventimes a day, flung himſelf into it, 
and fo, poor wretch,ended his life. Juſtin 
* Martyr, Nazianzen, and others who 
adopted it into their writings, either did 
« it out of zeal totheChriſtian philoſe 
(for ſo thoſe — Greeks called hri- 
5 ſtianity) 


the cuſtom to this day, for the facred k 
& orators, if thoſe pulpit drums and trum- " 
<© peters to the mob deſerve that honour- « 

* able name, to give out, that Ariſtotle, b 
e becauſe he could not diſcover the reaſon 
i 
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« ſtianity) or from their ignorance of 
% hiſtory, which they might eaſily have 
« conſulted.” 
When the great Baſnage was his ſcho- 
lar, he would diſſuade him from engag- 
ing him in the miniſtry ; you ſee, ſays he, 
that ſtate only on its fair ſide, you do 
not know how much it is 
from its primitive origin: believe me, 
you have have too much honeſty to be 
a miniſter, you have too much candour 
to difcharge that office as it is now diſ- 
charged, your zeal and diligence will 
make moſt of your colleagues your ene- 
mies. | N 
Faber's contemptuous ſj s on the 
elergy proceeded trom his having deen 
ſomething too ſeverely handled by the 
conſiſtory of Saumur for a rant of ad- 
miration, That Sapbo s love of women toas 
to be pardoned, as it bad inſpired ſuch an 
exquifite ode: and the following paſſage in 
his dedication of Anacreon, brought him 
into further trouble, Nor would he 
** rather purſue thoſe amours which were 
** obſerved by France among the auxili- 
* ary.forces in the manner of our fathers. 
Their miſtreſs Goat in filken cords was led, 
Her gilded horns bright rays of glory ſpread, 


e 
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Her temples with the fine/? ritbons bound, 
Her head with myrtles and with roſes ee 
Proudly ſhe tript, and ſcarcely trod the ground. 

This trick*d-up ſhe-goat, the miſtreſs 
of an Italian general, requires ſome ex- 
18 Beza, in his eccleſiaſtical 

iſtory, anno 1562, ſays, ** Thoſe Ita- 
lian troops, ſent and paid by the pope, 
„ plundered to the very ſhoes” of the 
% poor Lazars, and were of ſuch a de- 
e teſtable luſt, that they brought the 
goats along with them for their mon- 
«* ſtrous gratifications.” Varillas has the 
following paſſage, * The duke de Ne- 
* mours having beſieged Lyons in the 
“ year 1562, was obliged to retire, be- 
& ing forſaken by 3000 Italians for want 
* of regular pay: their living had been 
* ſoexecrable, that the country people 
s were obliged to burn all the goats in 
the. place, through which they paſſed. 
And d' Aubigne tells us, that the baron 
Des-Adrets leading on his men againſt 
the Italians, made only this ſpeech, 
See there the murderers of women, and 
children, and the lovers of ſhe-goats, let? 
fall on. | 

Faber being at Paris, M. Colbert was 
for fixing him there, and ma de ba 
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ſuch advantageous. offers, that put him 
to ſome heſitation, . but, ſuddenly, and 
when his friends had quite other hopes, 
he dropt the matter, and haſtened back 
to Saumur. , It is thought that this 
abrupt departure was owing to his 
paſſion for the charming ' madam Liger, 
yethe was near being fatally diſappointed, 
narrowly eſcaping being drowned. on che 
Loir in his return; when the danger was 
over, he made the following diſtich. 
Ouidj 7 haud ut} rife e tuis, Ligurine, ſub u, 
is 


Si pereo flammi erina, tus. 
* RS ALS ee. RR 


Axroxv GopgAv, born 1605 
died 1672. 


SN OON after M. Godeau's hi- 
8 5 ſtory came out, he was at a 
bookſeller's -ſhop, but took 
OX care to hide all his epiſcopal 
Inſignia; the converſation turn d upon 
this new hiſtory, ard as is uſual among 
men of literature, every one very freely 
ſpoke his opinion; father le Cointe allowed 
that there were many excellent things in 
the work, that nothing{rould -be more 
delicate 


f 


4 vice of the politeſt of writers, Horace. 
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delicate and judicious than the refle@ions, 
but that he could wiſh there were mort 
exactneſs in the facts, and more criticiſm, 
and proceeded to point out ſome places 
which he admired, and others which he 
thought wanted amendment. M. Godeau 
in the mean time was very attentive, 
without ſaying one word, but after the 
father was gone, enquired his name and 
abode, and on the very ſame day, went 


thither and ſent in his name; the father's 


ſurpriſe and concern at the ſight of him 
may well be irsagined, and he began to 
apologiſe for his indiſcretion ; ** Rather, 
«* faid the biſhop, let me thank you for 
your ſincerity, you and I muſt be 
* better acquainted, and I muſt inſiſt 


„ that we read over my hiſtory together, 


© and that you ſhall make as free with 
«it, as at the bookſcler*s ſhop. ** Ac- 
cordingly, the father's obſervations 
greatly improved the ſecond edition, 
tor which biſhop Godeau honoured him 
with a particular friendſhip. So this is 
a pattern for all author's to think 
themſelves happy in an Ariſtarchus, 
to have their works comptrolled by 
a judicious friend, according to the ad- 


The 
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Hae care of an impartial friend _ 


you notice of each idle ine, 
— "IS f ſounds 427 and what wants ow 


Or whore it is too laviſhly 5 

Make you explain all that ds be 

And with a ſtrict examen — ' your EA 
Rosc. 


M. Godeau uſed to ſay, That to com- 
poſe was an author's paradiſe; that to 
reviſe and retouch his compoſitions was 
his purgatory; and to correct the errors 
of the. preſs was his hell. 

As to facility in compoſing, ſays he, 
it may ſeem to be an advantage, but it 
is a kind of fault, becauſe it hinders the 
mind, which naturally hates pain and 
labour, from carrying things to their 
proper perfection; and indeed the re- 
viſal, which purifies the firſt productions, 
is more troubleſome to thoſe who have 
that facility, than to others who finiſh 
things as they produce them, and in 
whom there is more art than nature. 


very flow in his firſt compoſition ; thus 
writing well will become habitual to him, 
but if he writes haſtily, or, which is the 
lame, with great facility, he will never 
write well, Yet this facility is prefe- 
rable 


Quintilian alſo would have an author be 
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rable to Babſac's ſterility, who himſelf 
confeſſcs, 4 That when he took pen in 
* hand, no galley-ſlave ſuffered more.” 
and of whom it is ſaid, ** That the po- 
<< liſhing a period coſt him a day; — 
% that he ſpent ſome hours in placing 
a conjunction or prepoſition. | 

M. Godeau was a diſtant relation to 
M. Colbert; and when he was at Paris, 
made his houſe his own; the poetry, and 
other pieces of literature, which he had 
compoſed in his receſs, drew thither a 
reſort of wits and ſcholars, to hear them 
read; and the biſhop uſed to claim a re- 
turn from the company. This private 
literary aſſembly was properly the ori- 
gin of that illuſtrious body, incorpo- 
rated under the auſpices of cardinal 
Richlieu, by the ſtile and appellation of 
the French academy. The royal ſociety 
of England alſo had its primitive deri- 
vation from a ſet of learned perſons, 
who uſed to hold private meetings, for 
the promotion of natural and mathe- 
tical I nw g 

Godeau having printed the life 

of 85 Paul in verſe, carried a copy to 
Daillè the famous Miniſter, and his in- 


timate friend, The poem not being of 


any 
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any forbidding length, Mr. Daille ſet 
himſelf very gravely to read it before the 
biſhop 3 but when he came to the paſ- 
{age in the xxi1i, of the As of the Apoſtles, 
he could not forbear ſmiling at the man- 
ner of M. Godeau's deſcribing St. Paul 
waiting in the high - prieſt's anti- cham- 
ber; and amuſing himſelf with taking 
a view of the exquiſite paintings. M. 
Godeau obſerving his ſmile to continue, 
aſked him the reaſon of it. Why, an- 
« ſwered he, my lord, you who.are ſo 
« well verſed in, and who have pub; 
& liſhed ſuch an elaborate piece of church 
* hiſtory z pray where did you ever 
« read, that the Jews, after their re- 
turn from the captivity, ever deco- 
rated their houſes with pictures, con- 
« trary to their original inſtitutes? ?*? 
ladeed, replied M. Godeau, This was a 
{ad overſight, it ſhall not paſs in the ſe- 
cond edition. 

M. Godeau being deputed by the 
ſtates of Provence, to repreſent at court, 
that the large ſum required of that. 
province greatly exceeded its ability; 
among other pleas in his ſpeech, ſaid, 
That Provence was very poor, and pro- 
ducing only jeſſamin and oranges, might 

pro- 
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the trade to which he deſigned him, and 
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| The above-mentioned father le Cointe 
was employed to write the eccleſiaſtical 
annals of France; and a friend of his 
telling him, That they were univerſally 
complained of, as coo diffuſe, he frankly 
anſwered, When they ſhall be niſhed, 
farewell penſion. You know, added 
he, what the count de Biron ſaid to hi 
fon, If a ſhould be brought about, 
you and I may go and ſet ty At 
Biron, 


OO) CC 


Jonx BayT1sT PocqQUELIN DR Mo- 
LIERE, born 1620, died 1651. 


N Grandfather of Moli iere's being 
2 A 2 extremely fond of him, and at 
Wu the ſame time, no leſs fond of 

thea.cical performances, uſed 
very frequently to take the boy to the 


play; his father ſaw this with ſome un- 


eaſineſs, leſt it might give an idle turn 
to his ſon's mind, and indiſpoſe him for 


of which hehad obtained the ſurvivorſhip, 
being 
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1 deing one of the court upholſterers, ſo that 
he took theliberty to aſk theold gentleman 
why he perpetually carried the child to the 
playhouſe, adding, with ſome indigna- 
tion, have you a mind to make an actor 
of him? Would to God! anſwered the 
grandfather, he were an excellent actor! 
This anſwer from one who had made him 
his darling, at once ſet him againſt 
upholſtery, and determined him for the 
ſtage. In order to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
in this profeſſion, he got his dear grand- 
father to prevail with his parents to give 
him a taſte of literature; which, after a 
warm oppoſition from both, not without 
reproaches for having turned their child's 
head, was conſented to, and he was put 
0 the college. | 60 e 3 
It is ſaid, that the prince of Conti 
offered Pocquelin, 7 young, to make 
him his ſecretary; which, to the immortal 
honour of the French ſtage, he declined ; 
ſenſible that he was cut out for an actor 
an actor he would be: ſo Horace likewiſe 
preferred privacy, and the muſe, to the 
wealth and dignity of being ſecretary-to 
the emperor Auguſtus. This option 
has been highly commended, but I think 
undeſervedly; the relief of depreſt me- 
K rit, 
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rit, the increaſe. of the general welfare, 
are what ſhould ever be uppermoſt in 
our minds, and theſe unqueſtionably 
may be better promoted by a ſecretary 


to ſuch perſons, than by a player, or a 


When Pocquelin was upon. making 
his firſt appearance on the ſtage, out of 
regard to his parents, who could not 
bear the thoughts that their ſon ſhould 
be a player, he altered his name, to that 
of Moliere, which, indeed, was not un- 
common among the eminent French 
players, who uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by 
a nom de guerre, .as many ſervants, and 
ſoldiers are calling themſelves, Belle-roſe, 
Joli- coeur; but they were careful to chuſe 
appellations of an agreeable or Juditrous 
import; whereas that which this inge- 
hious perſon places upon, Moliere, 1.8, 
Grind. ſtone, ſeems unacountable, unleſs 
it was a denotative of his reſolution to 
cruſh and deſtroy the vitiated taſte, the 
follies and vices of the age, in which it 
mult be. owned, he endeavoured to be 
a man of his name, Fs i 

It had been uſual for the muſketeers, 
gendarmes, and others of the King's 
horſe-guards, to be exempted from bY 
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ing at the theatre, ſo that frequently the 
pit was crowded with them; which, with 
their obſtreperous behaviour, obliged: 
Moliere to lay the matter before the: 
king, who immediately ſaid, That 
« they were gentlemen, and ought to 
« pay and bchave as ſuch;” and gave 
orders accordingly. This ſo provoked 
theſe gentlemen of the blade, that they 
broke open the houſe-door, killed the 
door-keepers, and were proceeding to 
terret out the company; vowing, with 
horrid imprecations, to cut the wind- 
pipes of theſe informing ſcoundrels of 
players; but one of them who was dreſt 
up like an old man, RY * his part, 
came upon the ſtage, an ling | 
his — cried out, for Gods ke 
Gentlemen, ſpare à poor old creature who” 
has but a few days to live; the blood" of 
ſuch as we does not deſerve to ſtain thoſe 
glorious ſwords, "which, in your intrepid 
hands, have made ſuch bavoc in the field' 
of baitle. . This ſubmiſſion from a young 
beardleſs actot, appeaſed all their rage 
by cajoling their vanity, and the king's 
reſentment at ſuch an outrage. brought 
them into order ever after. —4 


Ka: 
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The run of the ¶ facted, a light ſatyri- 
eal piece, gave him to underſtand, that 
ſatire and trifle were the prevailing alure- 
ments: he ſaw that the taſte of the age 
was ſo depraved, that it would reluct 


a great number ef people of faſhion re- 
ſdrted to his houſe, not with any defign 
to mind the play, often not ſo much as 
knowing what it was, but merely to ſee 
and to be ſcen; both which humour, 
never failed in that place of a compleat 
gratification : he found the quality to 
be of ſuch a very good-natured compo» 
ſimon, that they never laughed fo heartil 
as at their own colts, that their high 
diverſion was to ſee their faults exhibited 


on the ſtage, that they had a tameneſs 


and patience, which would have made 
2a very good Hgure in thoſe rigid days 
when pennance was publicly performed 


at the doors of churches, fince ſo far 


from expreſling any indignation or diſ- 
like at an open repreſentation of their 
faults, they made a jeſt, or boaſted of it: 
and certain it is, that aſter the acting of 
the AﬀeB&ed, where the ridicule is as 
keen as the images are natural, there 
was a kind of emulation among theſe 
inſenſible 


againſt any thing really good; beſides, 


Shs he 
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inſenſible perſonages, to furniſh the author 
with tales of the tranſactions in the polite 
world, with delineations of their own 
faults, and thoſe of their moſt intimate 
friends; accounting it an honour that they 
ſhould be pictured out in his works, and 
that it ſhould be ſaid, he thought their 
impertinences worth playing off : for, it 
muſt be known, that there are ſome 
quality faults with which they plume 
. themſelves, and ir would be a moſt 
painful mortification to them, if theſe 
were not expoſed to public notice. 

Amidft all the levities of the times, 
it is a pleaſure to obſerve an inſtance of 
an unanimous diſapprobation of any 
thing bordering upon impiety z when in 
1665, Moliere brought upon the ſta 
an imitation of the pariſh þ play called 
El Combidado de piedra, i. e. the ſtone» 
gueſt, by the title of Peter's feaſt, which 

is pretty near the ſame with the Engliſh 
Don John, the audience were ſhocked at 
ſuch a m of religion, impiety, and 
buffoonery z ſo that on the ſecond night, 
many ſuch paſſages as the following 
were omitted, 

* Don John meeting with a 
«© who aſk'd his alms for the love of 

K 3 God 
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% God, and to move his compaſſion, 
tells him, that he ſpent his life in 
pray ing to God, and yet very often 
« was without any thing to eat.“ fo, 
anſwered he, you ſpend your life in 
« praying to God, and he leaves you to 
« ſtarve! a pretty return; here, take 
* this money: I give it you for the love 
« of humanity.” 

Moliere had an excellent heart, there 
are a thouſand inſtances of it: one 
day his pupil Baron bringing him 
word of a man whom extreme dif- 
treſs hindered - from ſhewing himſelf, 
added, his name is Mondargo ; I know 
him, anſwered Moliere, he was one of 
us in Languedoc, what will it-be proper 
to give him? Baron, after ſome pauſe, 
ſaid, Four piſtoles, Well, replied Mo- 
liere, I am going to give him four for 
myſclf, and do you give him theſe 
twenty; to this handſome preſent Mo- 
liere added many tender expreſſions, and 
a very rich theatrical habit for tra- 
les. , =» 4 > "4 1 
All Moliere's avocations had not divert- 
ed his attention from philoſophy, and he 
uſed to have many a ſharp diſpute with 
his friend Chapelle on that head; the 
59 N former 
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former for Deſcartes, and the latter for 
Gaſſendiʒ being one day in a paſſage boat, 
where among others was one cloathed 
like a Minime, they were for trying 
maſteries before this man of ſuppoſed 
erudition. I'll appeal to the good fa- 
** ther, ſays Moliere, if Deſcartes ſyſtem 
ebe not a thouſand times more juſt and 
+ confiſtent, than all Gaſſendi has forged 
eto gain credit to Epicurus's reveries. 
His morality I except, but all the reſt 
js not worth a ſingle look. Is it not 
4 fo, father? The religious anſwered, 
« Hum, hum, as if he underſtood the 
point; Oh! faith, father, with ſubmiſſi · 

« on to you, ſaid Chapelle, who thought 
« the Monk gave it againſt him, Mo- 
s liere muſt own, that Deſcartes's ſyſtem 
* is no more than that of a mecha- 
* nic, who contrives a curious engine, 
« without - attending to the working 
of it. His ſyſtem is * 
0 with an infinitude phænome- 
% na in nature, which this f. 
« tiſt was not aware of.“ Here the 
Minime gave another hum, as if he fid- 
ed with Chapelle. This made Chapelle 
exult, whilſt Moliere laboured, with all 
ts contention of a philoſopher, to over- 
=—_ F' throw 
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throw Gaſſendi; which at laſt drew a 
kind of decifive hum in his favour.” At 
this Chapelle took fire, My God, 
* cried he, is it poſſible, that Deſcartes 
% ſhould be preferred to the ſolid Gaſſen- 
* di? what if his reveries be plauſible 
and delicate, they are but reveries, and 
&« pilfered reveries; he has been proved 
* plagiary, and that is mean, ſoeaki 
« and diſhoneſt, is it not, fat her?” 
The Minime here gave his uſual ſign of 
approbation z Moliere exaſperated, re- 
plies z the Minime hums; and Cha- 
pelle, ſcarce himſelf, retorts the argu- 
ment, Thus theſe two philoſophers 
grew enflamed, and were diſcharging 
invectives at each other with an ata- 
demical efferveſcence, when the boat 
luckily drew near to the monaſtery, to 
which the arbiter of their oſtentatious al- 
tercation belonged. He deſired to be 
put aſhore, thanking them very humbly 
tor the diverſion which their profound 
learning had given him; then taking his 


wallet from under the boatman's — he 


ſtepped aſhore ; for this perſon, whoſe 


applauſe they had ſollicited with all the 


power of eloquence and ratiocination, 
c—_ to be no other than a lay-brother, 


i. e. 
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i. e. an illiterate perſon, who does all 
the drudgery and mean offices in a con- 
vent: this put the two diſputants quite 
out of countenance; but as were 
both cogcerned in the deluſion, it ſat rhe 
eaſier on them; and Moiere being a 
little r covered from his confuſion, __ 
a document from this — And 
1 who was with them, But too 
young to comprchend ſuch high-flown: - 
- debates. See, faid he, little ox the ad. 
rantage of a diſcreet filence, which gains 
nan reverence,. who if be were io ſpeak, 
would expoſe himſelf to be laug hed at. 
Upon the firſt ating of the Gentleman 
Cit, the king not faying good or bad of 
it, the courtiers, one and all, talked of 
it wich the utmoſt contempe; it was 
every where decried with ſuch acrimony, 
that Moliere was aſhamed to ſhew his 
head, ſending Baron upon the hunt, who 
always mares with ene 
About a week after, however, tins ply 
being acted a ſecond time, the 
who till then had not declared himſ 
faid to Moliere, If I was filent at the 
« firft repreſentation: of your piece, it 
vas becaufe I apprehended the pet- 
« formance might deceive me; but in- 
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% deed, Moliere, you have never better 
& diverted me; and it is an excellent 
« piece.” After this, the courtiers talk- 
ed, as if they could never enough raiſe 
what, they, had been damning all the 
The famous count de Grammont was 
thought to be the original of The Forced 
Marriage. This nobleman, during his ſtay 
at the court of England, had made love to 
Miſs Hamilton, but was coming away 
for France, without bringing matters to 
a proper concluſion. The young lady's 
brothers purſued him, and came up with 
him near, Dover, in order to exchange 
ſome piſtol-ſhot with him; as ſoon, as 
they had. ſight of him, they called ont, 
Count Grammont, have you for- 
« got nothing at London?” Excuſe me, 
anſwered the count, gueſſing their er- 
rand, I forgot to marry your liſter ; ſo 
lead on, and let us finiſh that affair, By 
the pleaſantry of the anſwer, this was the 
ſame- Grammont who commanded at 
the ſiege of a place, the governor of 
which capitulated, after a ſhoxt defence, 
and obtained an eaſy — the 
vernor then ſaid to M. Grammont, 
« Pl tell you as a ſecret, that * 
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% ſon of my. capitulation was, becauſe I 
« was in want of er; M. Gram» 
mont replied, and ſecret for ſecret, the rea- 
ſon of my granting you ſuch aneaſy capi- 
tulation, was becauſe I was in want of ball. 
Moliere uſed to read his comedies 
to an old ſervant-maid of his; and when 
any of what he intended for riſible parts 
made little or no impreſſion upon her, 
he altered them, having been convinced 
by experience, that they would not take 
upon the ſtage; one day he was for 
bringing the old woman's taſte to a par- 
ticular trial, and began to read, as his 
own, a play written by ſome other ; but 
ſhe was ſoon ſenſible of the difference, 
and roundly told her maſter, that ſhe 
was not to be tricked ſo, for ſhe was 
ſure that play was none of his. When he- 
was to read any of his plays to the actors, 
before their public repreſentation, he 
would have them bring their children, 
from whoſe natural ſenſations he uſed to 
form very uſeful conjectures. : 145 $6 FEI, 
Moliere, in his youth, had begun a 
tranſlation of Lucretius, the finiſhing of 
which was prevented by the following, 
misforcune : A ſervant of his: took ſome. 
ſheets of the manuſcript tranſlation for 
curling papers; and Moliere being ex- 
K 6 tremely 
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tremely paſſionate, was ſo 
at this miſtake, that he threw the re- 
mainder in the fire. This tranflation 
was judiciouſly diverſified, the. philoſo- 
phical argumentations being rendered 
in elegant proſe, and by way of alle re- 
lieuo, the deſcriptions in beautiful verſe. 
Moliere*s turning actor, gave his fa- 
ther fo much diſturbance, that he em- 
ployed the choice of his acquaintance to 
retrieve his ſon from that ſcandalous and 
damnable way of life, as he called it, 
but to no purpoſe z at laſt he bethought 
himſelf of the maſter with whom Mo- 
lere had boarded, at his firſt entrance 
into learning; he concluded, that this 
perſonꝰs former authority could not fail 
of reclaiming him; but it fel our quite 
contrarily, and young Moliere drew over 
his maſter to take on with them, telling 
him, that his little Latinexcellently quali- 
fied him for the part of Doctor, and he 
would find a moſt charming. difference 
betwixt their lite, and the plague and con- 
finement of a boarding-ichool. 
Rapin looked Molicre as an 


upon 
inimitable original z fo that the king: 
one day aſking, who was the chief of al 
the excellent writers which France could 
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do iſt of, during his reign? Be anſwe · 
red, Moliere ; & H dad not hin fo, re- 
* plied; the king, but you underſtand 
i theſe matters better than I.“ The 
great Conde directed Moliere to let him 
ſee him frequently, and owned, that he 
had always ay new in his conver: 
lation. 

Moliere having chrown our alms one 
day to a r, the man called gut to 
the coach to ſtop; and coming up, Sir, 
+ ſaid he, I ſuppoſe this piece of gold 
e Vas not intended for me; Moliere; 

after a moment's pauſe, eried out, 
„in what holes does. virtue neſtle it 
* ſc?” here, friend, there is another.“ In 
his latter days, Moliere was cenfined to · 
a milk diet, but when he was at his 
country houſe near Paris, his friend: 
Chapelle uſed to invite the gueſts, and 
be maſter of the ceremonies. Moliere 
withdrew one evening, leaving his friends 
at their bottle: about three in the morn- 
ing, the talk happened to fall upon mo- 
Alix, « What an inſigni'eant thing is 
* this life of ours, cried Chapelle, the 
+ gall infinitely outweighs the honey; 
thirty or forty years are often thrown 


r 
«6 ſure, 
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t ſure, which at laſt does not fall to 
% our ſhare, or deceives our 
tion; our poor childhoad is perpetu- 
„ aly plagued by our parents, in ſtuff .- 
ing our heads With a pack of nonſenſe; 
« what a plague is it to me, whether 
« the ſun or the earth circulates, or 
« whether that crazy fellow Deſcartes, 
& or that: viſionary Ariſtotle be in the 
right ? yet my blockhead of a 1utor 
vs continually thrumming ſuch ſtuff 
«..into.me, and trazing me with his Epi- 
i curus; though, indeed, him I liked well 
10 enough, Well, we are no ſooner out 
% of the clutches of theſe pedants, but 
6 a ſettlement is brought upon the car- 
« pet by Jupiter, women are ſworn 
enemies to man's quiet; look: raund 
* on every fide of this fine life, and 
« there's nothing but care, vexation, 
« misfortunes, and confuſion.” Jour- 
dain roſe and embraced him, * Spoke 
« like thyſelf, my dear friend, life is 
« a ſcurvy buſineſs indeed, lei's leave it 
* to groveling fools ; and leſt ſuch good 
oy friends as we ſhould be ſeparated, 
« let's e' en go and drown ourſelves to- 
« gether, we have but a ſtep to the 
« river. That's my hero, ſaid No- 
| | gent, 
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gent, this is the very nick of time 
e to die good friends, and in high ſpi- 
« rits; beſides, the whole nation. will 
ring with this exploit.” This friendly 
motion being unanimouſly applauded, 
up ſtart theſe inebriated gentlemen, and 
ſtagger away for the river. Baron run 
out for help, and called up Moliere, who 
was the more terrified at their project, 
as he knew them to be ſo far in liquor; 
theſe frantics had already reached thy tiver, 
and were putting off a boat, in order to 
drown. themſelves in the deepeſt' water, 
bat luckily ſome of the ſervants and vil- 
lagers being at their heels, drew them 
aſhore, Enraged at being. prevented 
from deſtroying themſelves, they drew 
their ſwords upon their helpers, and 
theſe took to their heels towards Moliere's 
houſe, who meeting his furious friends, 
ſaid to them, What's the matter gentle- 
© men? what have theſe raſcals done to 
“ you?” Done, replied Jourdain, who was 
te the moſt forward to be gone, theſe ſcoun- 
„ drels have interrupted our drowning 
« ourſelves; now, dear Moliere. you are 
« a man of wit, and ſo may judge 
« whether we are not greatly in the right: 
S wearied out with this paltry world, 

we 
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*© we were upon mending our condi- 
& tion in the other; to which the river 
ſcemed the ſhorteſt cut; and theſe 
dogs of ruſtics have fruſtrated our 
expedition; don't they deſerve our 
« ſwords in their guts ? Is it ſo? replied 
4% Molicre, that's too for them; 
* begone, ye ſcum of the earth, faid 
«© Moliere, in a ſeeming anger to the 
„ poor men, or PI break every bone 
in your bodies; ſuch fellows as you 
to prefume to thwart gentlemen in 
« their noble deſign. Nov, gentlemen, 
* continued Moliere, in what have 1 de- 
© ſerved, that you ſhould not have ac- 
% quainted me with ſuch anexalted pur- 
« vole? what! to drown yourſelves, and 
_ or me in. this ſneak ing, fickle, mi- 
& ſcrable world; I thought you: had 
«. loved me beiter. He is indeed in the 
right, ſaid Chapelle, twas not friend - 
ly in us; well, come along, the more 
the merrier. Fair and ſoftly, replied: 
«. Moliere, this requires ſome delibera- 
« tion; *tis the laſt act of life, and 
&« ſhould be attended with. all its merit . 
<« yere we to drown ourſelves now im- 
© mediately, the ſpiteful world would 
* not fail to make it a handle, to 2 

* that 


«ce | 
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'« that we did it in the night, like folks 
« in deſpair, or in a mad fit of drun- 
hn let us take the ſeaſon 
„ which will dignify the atchievement, 
« and ſet it in its full luſtre ; about 
« eight or nine in the morning, freſh 
and faſting, we'll ſolemnly proceed 
« hand in hand to the river, before a 
* multitude of ſpectators, and then a 
« good riddance of the world. His 
6 reaſons are unanſwerable, ſaid No- 
« gent, I like them well. The deviPs 
«© init, continued la Motte, we are but 
« mere ideots in compariſon of this 
„% Moliere; fo agreed, we'll put it off 
«© til] to-morrow, and in the mean time 
let's to bed, for I can hardly keep m 

eyes open.“ Thus, without Mohere's 
happy preſence of mind, there would 
have been a horrid complication of guilt 
and miſchief; for his friends were bent 
upon revenge; but a ſound ſleep recon- 
ciled them to the world; and they re- 
warded thoſe who ltd put a ſtop to their 
precipitatc departure. 

About a week after the prohibition 
of his Tartuffe or Hypocrite at the cla- 
mours of the clergy, a piece being acted 
at court, with the title of Scaramouch 

| Hermit, 
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Hermit, the king ſaid tothe great Conde, 
* Why, have we no remonſtrances 
% againſt this piece, when Moliere's play 
&« put the clergy in ſuch a ferment?” 
The prince replied, ** *Tis becauſe Sca 
% ramouch only ſtrikes at heaven and 
&« religion, which are indifferent mat- 
ters to thoſe gentry, but Moliere had 
«-the audaciouſneſs to make free with 
4 them.” 

One day, during the repreſentation of 
the Tartuffe, a gentleman c« ming to 
ſpeak with Moliere in his cloſet, which 
looked upon the ſtage, he ſuddenly 
cried out, Oh that dog ! that bungler! 
s that butcherly wretch!*” and ſtruck 
his head with his fiſt, like one in a frenzy. 
The gentleman was extremely Rartled 
and thought him ſcized with a ſudden 
fit; but Moliere ro leſs ſurprized him, 
whiter he calmly anſwered, ** Be cafy,' Sir, 
etwas only an actor, who ſpoke four 
© of my lines moſt ſhamefully, with- 
4 out any accent or geſture ; and to fee 
* my children thus hang'd, drawn and 
«. quarter d, torments me like a damned 
2 
Moliere has been taxed with too much. 
liberty in new words, and new 9 
5 ons 
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fons, on which it is juſtly obſerved 
that it has been greatly to the improve- 
ment of the French language; and that 
there is no better forge for new words 
than the ſtage, for when it produces any 
approved novelty in language, it will 
ſoon be ſpread far and near, by the re- 
petitions of the audience; good authors 
have a right, they deſcrve thanks for 
coining new words, otherwiſe languages 
would be poor, flat, and defective: 


New matter various nature ſtill affords, 


And new conceptions muſt require new words, 
CREECH Luc. 


Moliere knew by experience the un- 
eaſineſs of huſbands- jealous on good 
grounds, which he has ſa naturally de- 
ſcribed z he married young Mrs. Bajard, 
(whoſe father he was thonght to be) 
daughter to a country actreſs, who af- 
firmed, that ſhe never admitted any but 
perſons of noble blood, except Moliere ; 
and inculcated to her daughter, not to 
debaſe herfelf wich gallants of a lower 
claſs. In his Princeſs d Elide, ſhe 
ſhone ſo enchantingly, that he ſoon had 
reaſon to repent of his having exhibited 

her 
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her at court; Moliere was given to uns 
derſtand, that whilſt he made it his buſi. 
neſs to divert every body, every body 
made it their buſineſs to divert his wife ; 
he expoſtulated with her on the aggrava- 
tion of ſuch an injury to him who had 
ſo carefully brought her up, and always 
treated her with the tendereſt affection. 
She wept, and vowed her innocence, 
though her behaviour might not be free 
from levity. At this Moliere begging 
her pardon for his anger, gentiy repre- 
ſented to her, that a good intention was 
not ſufficient to preſerve reputation, but 
that every occaſion of ſcandalous reports 
ſhould be avoided. Mrs. Moliere ac- 
quieſced to his great joy, but ſoon re- 
turned to her former intrigues more 
openly than ever. He reproached her 
with ſuch warmth, that ſhe fell into a 
ſwoon, which almoſt threw her poor huſ- 
band into the ſame condition; yet when 
her ſpirits returned, thinking this a fair 
opportunity of parting with him, ſhe 
ſpoke in a high ſtrain; That ſhe was 
weary of being every day accuſed of what 
ſhe. abhorred ; that he might think. of a 
ſeparation 3 from this quarrel her aver- 
ſion grew fo extreme, that when he = 
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for uſing the privileges. of a huſband, 
ſhe treated him with the utmoſt con- 
tempt 3 and they agreed to a kind of 
divorce, without decree of parliament. 
The thoughts of an abſolute ſeparation, 
however, gave him a moſt excruciating 
anguiſh z and one day, when a worthy 
friend of his had ſtrove, with all the 
force of ridicule and argument, to bring 
him to more manly ſentiments, Moliere 
made this anſwer ; I perceive, that you 
have never been a true lover, and that 
you took the image of love for the 
paſſion itſelf, To omit all other in- 
ſtances of its power, I ſhall only give 
you a faithful account of my agony, 
to make you ſenſible how little a man 
is himſelf under the aſcendant of love. 
You ſay, that I muſt have a perfect 
knowledge of the inſide of men, by my 
exact deſcriptions of them; I oa that 
I have made it my daily ſtudy to know 
their foibles ; but if I have laid down rules 
for ſhunning the danger, my own ſad ex- 
perience tells me, it is unavoidable. I am, 
indeed, reſolved to live no long with her 
as my wife but did you know the pangs 
this coſts me, how would you pity me? 
ſuch is my paſſion, that I cannot torbear 
3 | being 
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being extremely concerned for her; and 
the thoughts of my inſuperable injured 
fondneſs, makes me imagine, that her 
inclinations to coquetry may he equally 
forcible, and that ſhe is. more an object 
of compaſſion, than of cenſure. This 
you'll ſay, is a love peculiar to you poets, 
but, in my opinion, there is but one 
ſort of love, and they which have never 
felt this delicacy, are perfect ſtrangers 
to true love: is it not amazing chat my 
reaſon only gives me the ſharper ſenſe 
of my weakneſs, without being able to 
conquer it? I can't forbear telling you, 
replied his friend, that you are more to 
be pitied than I thought, but l hope time 
will cure you, and I beſeech you to, uſe 
your endeavours towards it. 
Molierc's death was very ſurpriſing: 
being to act Le Malade Imaginaire, he 
was taken ſo ill before it began, that the 
players adviſed him to put it off; but 
he, in regard to the number and dignity 
of the ſpectators, was unwilling to ſend 
them away, and acted his part with 
ſuch intenſeneſs almoſt to the end, that 
he was not aware of the increaſe of his 
illneſs; but when he came to that part 
of the play, wherein he counterfeited a 
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dead man, he happened to be ſo weak, 
that it was thought he was really dead, 
and they had much ado to make him 
ſtand up; they adviſed him to withdraw. 
No, the play being far advanced, he 
thought he could go through it without 
further prejudice, but his zeal for the 
public was of fatal conſequence to him; 
for as he was ſpeaking of Rhutarb and 
Sena in the conſultation of phyſicians, 
ſme blood iſſued out at his mouth, 
then he was carried home to the grief 
of the whole audience: his wife follow- 
ing him, and pretending a deep affliction.” 
All medicaments proved ineffectual, and 
he died in a few hours, by an effuſion 
of blood. 


Of all the epttaphs, the eee Lain 
one was beſt receiyed. $I 


Reſins be fs of wif Fenn 

genus humanum ludere, ludus erat 

Dun 2 mortem, anors indignata jocantem 
Corripit at mimum fingere ſava nagat. | 


Here Moliere lies, the Roſcius of his age, 

Whoſe pleaſure, while he liv'd, was to engage 

With human nature in a comic ſtrife, 

And perſonate its follies to the life, 

But ſullen death offended at his play, 

Would not be Jour © with | in ſo free a way 3 4 
e, 
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He, when he mimſick'd him, his voice reftrain'd, M 2 
And made him be in earneſt what he feign'd, 


Here alſo follows a French Epitaph, 
Cy git qui parut ſur la ſcene 
Lo finge de la vie humaine 


ut aura jamais fon igal 
Jui voulant de la mort 16 9e de la vie. 
Etre Pimitateur dans une comedie 


Pour trop bien reiiſſir, y reuſſit fort mal 

Car la mort en ttant ravie 

Tronva ſi belle la copie, 

Qu elle en fit original. 

Within this melancholly tomb conffn d, 
Here lies the matchleſs ape of human kind; 
Who, while he labour'd with ambitious ſtriſe, 
To mimic death, as he had mimic'd life, 

So well, or rather ill, peform'd his part, 
That death delighted with his wond'rous art, 


Snatch'd up the copy, to the grief of Fran 
And madeit an Ct at — 4 8 


Other authors ſay, that Moliere was 
indeed ſeized with a convulſion on the 
ſtage, by endeavourin E top his part 
under ſuch an indiſpoſed ſtate of body, 
but that he was —5 home, and there 
turning his mind to a frame bec 
that awful inſtant, he expired in the 
arms of his two ſiſters, who were ntins, 
and when they came to Paris to gather col- 


lections in Lent, were always entertained 
at his houſe ; on this occaſion we have 
2 
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a very ſignal inftance of Moliere's be- 
nevolence, for there being ſtrong ſymp- 
toms that he was very much out of 
order, his pupil Baron was very urgent 
with him to put off the play, he an{wer'd, 
« can't bear the thoughts that any in - 
“ dulgence to myſelf ſhall hinder the 
“ many poor induſtrious creatures which 
are about the houſe, of one day's ſub- 
« ſiſtance ? 

Boileau once tokl. Moliere, the ſtage 
is too mean a ſphere for your genius, 
you ſee what objections were made in 
the royal academy againſt admitting 
you, on account of your profeſſion ; 
Moliere anſwered, ** Honour links me 
to it, in every Other branch I ſhall be 
« eclipſed,” Hotodr, replied Boileau,' a 
fine honour truly! three or four nights 
in a week to have your face all bedawbed, 
be ridiculouſly dreſt up like a ſcara- 
mouch, and often have a good Ln 
bout into the bargain. 

Riccoboni's commendation of Mo- 
liere's dramatic talents, muſt not be 
omitted; his words are, As for co- 
" medy, it, no leſs than tragedy; ſtood 
* in need of very great alterations, and 
„ amendments, in _ to make it an 

a en. 


comedy, a Moliere was till wanting, 
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<< entertainment to a judicious audience; 
© the genius of the two Corneilles, fo 
© excellent in tragedy, was not 
© thoroughly adapted to its more 
e natural and humorous character, 
« though by their means it had re- 
<«« ceived a conſiderable poliſh from | its 
© former defects, ſome of which were 
« very conſiderable; but to perfect 


«who, deſtined to be the reſtorer of 
true comic taſte, appeared at Paris in 
<<. 1658, He ventured to depart from the 
i beaten track of ancients or moderns, 
and acquired by his few pieces, the re- 
<< putation of an original, excellent co- 
< mic poet, which he afterwards greatly 
e heightened ; and I think it my duty 
. * to confeſs, that during my five and 
4 forty years practice on the ſtage, I 
e have ſtudied this author, and never 
<« failed upon every review of his ex- 
& cellent works to find ſome new beauty 
which had before eſcaped my atten- 
« tion.“ | 

The company, of which Moliere was 
the head, propoſed a very pompous fu- 
neral for him; but the archbiſhop of 


Paris would not ſo much as allow him 
1 | Chriſtian 


* 
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Chriſtian burial ; Moliere's widow will- 
ing to make ſome amends by her reſpect 
to his corpſe, for the uneaſineſs ſhe gave 
him while living, went and threw her- 
ſelf at the king's feet for redreſs; the 
king told her, That it being an affair 
« within the Archbiſhop's juriſdiction, 
% he was the perſon whom ſhe muſt 
«« petition;“ however, his majeſty ſenc 
a meſſage to the prelate, recommending 
the matter to him, as his refuſal would 
make a great noiſe, and give offence ; 
this induced the archbiſhop to recall 
his prohibition, provided that the burial 
ſhould be plain and ſilent; accordingly 
it was performed by two prieſts without 
ſinging, a great number of his friends 
attending, each with a torch in his hand; 
but Mrs. Moliere, who was always upon 
extremes, ſeveral times exclaimed; 
What! is a funeral denied to @ man 
who deſerved altars ? The devout arch- 
biſhop, ſeems to have favoured plays 
as little as Edward III of England, Who 
ordained, ** That a company of men 
called vagrants, ſhould be whipt out 
* of London, becauſe they repreſented 
&* ſcandalous, fooliſh things in ale-houſes, 
and other places, to crowds of * 1 

2 The 
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This ſevere edict, put the players upon 
contriving religious repreſentations ; for a 
few years aſter, the clergy and ſcholars 
of St. Paul's ſchool, petitioned Richard Il. 
„ to prohibit a company of unexpert 
«© people from repreſenting the hiſtory of 
„the Old Teſtament, to the great pre- 
« judice of the ſaid clergy, who have 
„ been at great charge and expence · in 
order to repreſent it publickly at 
« Chriſtmas. | 
Madam Dacier, who has done ſo much 
honour to her ſex, and whoſe character 
had been ſtill more eſtimable, if in her 
attachment to imbibe the learning, ſhe 


had guarded her temper againſt the ſelf- | 


ſufficiency and aſperity of a commen- 
tator, being an infatuated admirer of 
antiquity, compoſed a diſſertation on 
purpoſe to prove the ſuperiority of Plau- 
tus's Amphitrion, above that of Moliere 
but upon an intimation that Moliere in- 
tended a comedy, with the title of he 
learned Woman, ſhe haſtily ſuppreſſed her 
diſſertation. 

Some of Moliere's enemies were v 
buſy to perſuade the duke de Montauſier, 
ſo famous for the auſterity of his virtue, 
that it was he whom Moliere expoſed 

in 
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in The Miſant brope; this drew the duke 
to the houſe, but when the curtain was 
drop*d. he faid, I wiſh I were like Mo- 
liere's Miſantbrope. This duke's be- 
haviour to Madam Dacier is too noble to 
be omitted. That lady having in 1682 
dedicated a book to the king of France, 
ſne could not find any perſon at court 
who would venture to introduce her to 
his majeſty, in order to preſent her book, 
becauſe ſhe was at that time a Proteſtant; 
the duke of Montauſier, though governor 
to the Dauphin, offered his ſervice, and 
taking her in his coach, preſented 
and her book to the king, who told him 
with an air of reſentment, That he 
« did wrong to countenance erg 
and that his name — ht never 
0 ſanction to any 9 6 
« a Huguenot, he Mr order all t 
“copies to be ſeiz'd.”* The duke re- 
plied with that undaunted freedom which 
he always ſo properly uſed towards the 
king, 1s it thus, Sir, that you are = 
patron of literature, the Auguſtus of the 
age? I declare to you — that a 
king ought not to ſo bigot, adding, 
that be would thank "the lady in bis 
majeſly's name, and make her a preſent 
L 3 of 
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of an bundred piſtoles, leaving it to the 
king, to att like a bigot or a prince: and 
he ated up to his promiſe, aſſuring 
mademoiſelle Dacier, that his par- 
& lour ſhould always be open to a jady 
„of her merit.“ It is to this nobleman 
that the literary world is obliged for the 
editions of the Claſſics, in uſum delphini, 
the firſt 1dea of this noble deſign being his, 
though the execution was conducted by 
the very learned biſhop Huet. 

The Female School, met with ſeveral 
rubs at firſt, Plapiſſon greatly admired 
for his er uy aud being upon the ſtage, 
at any laugh from the pit, ſhrugged his 
ſhoulders, and with a look of compaſſion, 
intermixed with a leaven of ſpite, called 
out aloud, Ay, laugh, pit, laugh on. A 
certain duke was at the head of the cen- 

ſurers of this piece, and being aſk*d by 
a connoiſſeur what mighty faults his grace 
found in it ? Fault ſaid the duke, a very 
comical fault, Cream Tart. Well, but 


cream Tart, anſwered the wit, is no ſuch 


fault that you ſhould decry it at ſuch a 

rate; Cream Tart is execrable, replied 

the peer; Cream Tart, oh unpardonable! 

can any man of common ſenſe {| 

up for a piece with Cream Tart in . ? 
this 
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this delicate remark ſpread over all Paris. 
Soon after Moliere exhibited tbe Criticiſin 
on the Female School, in which Cream 
Tart was not forgotten; and as it was 
now become a kind of proverb, the ridi- 
cule was alſo general; but this ſplenetic 
nobleman, conſcious that he had ſet the 


him by 
times 


reſpect to 
head 


day, and enquiring 
gave the duke a very. 


primand. 
t know how Moliere came to 
expoſe abbe Conti as he has done in his 
| Woman, and ſo diſtinctly, that 

he ht a known gown of the Abbe's 
for the ſtage, Poetry was certainly not 
0 the 
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the Abbe's talent, but his other excellent 
qualities ſhould have ſcreened him from 
the laſh. Wearied out with the difturb- 
ances and conteſts which the manage. 
ment of his fortune brought upon him ; 
he made it over to a friend who was to 
ſupply him with what he wanted: his 
relations preferr'd a petition. that he 
ſhould be put under a guardian, as his 


giving, away his fortune was an evident 


ign of lunacy ; honeſt Cotin, . inſtead of 
employing counſel, waited upon the 
judges, and begg'd of them to be pre- 
ſent at one or two — ,od 
which, if they pleaſed, they might fer 
the texts, and that he. would abide by 
their opinion of the ſtate of his mind. 
The judges agreed to the propoſal, but 
were ſo edified, that when his gelations 
appeared in court, the judges reproached 
their inſolence; for commencing a. ſuit 
againſt a perſon, ho preached with ſo 
much ein ; 14-001 
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HENRIETTA DE ColLIGNI, or 


Madam de la SuzE, died 1673. 


23 4 KHATEVER grounds Mr. de 
8 * — 7 — for ben; 
ouſy, it was ſo ſtrong in him, 
OP x that he was for mewing her 
up in one of his ſeats; and it is ſaid, 
that ſhe, to avoid accompanying him 
to the deſigned place of confinement, 
abjured the proteſtant religion, which 
was alſo that of her huſband; this charge 
being talked of before queen Chriſtina of 
Sweden, ſhe wittily ſaid, ** That ma- 
dam de la Suze had embraced catho- 
« liciſm to avoid ſeeing her huſband 
© both in this world and the next.” 
Whether it was owing to this change 
of religion, where a difference endangers 
conjugal harmony, or to the Count's 
buſy jealouſy, the breach widened to 
that de that the counteſs formed 
the deſign of a divorce, and offered her 
huſband twenty-five thouſand crowns 
for his acquieſcence; which he readily 
coming into, their marriage was annulled 


I. 5 by 
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by an arret of parliament ; upon which 
it was ſaid, and perhaps truly, That this 
affair had coſt the counteſs fifry thouſand 
crowns, becauſe, had ſhe not been ſo 
very haſty, the count in a ſhore; time 
inſtcad of being paid twenty-five thouſand 
crowns, would gladly have compounded 
— that ſum to have been eternally rid 
of her. 

This lady had brought herſelf into 
extreme embaraſſments. One morn- 
ing, about eight o' clock, an officer 
came to ſeize her goods; her woman ac- 
quainting her with the affair; the officer 
was defired to walk up to her chamber, 
where ſhe was in bed. Sir, ſaid ſne, I 
4. haveſcarce had a wink of fleep all night, 
„that I muſt beg your patience for an 
«© hour or two.” To be ſure madam, 
replied he; after which ſhe fell 
till ten o'clock, and then dreſſed her- 
felf in order to go and dine in town 
where ſhe had been invited. When ſhe 
came out of her apartment, ſhe told the 
officer, Sir, I thank you very heartily, 
for your civility, and now I leave you 
maſter here; then very compoſedly 
went out of her houſe, 

Madame de Chatillon, having a ſuit 
with the countels de Suze, theſe two 


ladies 
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ladies happened to meet in the court; 
the duke de la Feuillade who handed ma- 
date de Chatillon, ſaid with a Gaſcoon 
air to the counteſs, who was attended 
by Benſerade, and ſome other poets; So, 
madam, you have rhime on your fide, 
and we have reaſon, Madamde la Suze, 
piqued at this raillery, replied alſo with 
an 'air of contempt, Then, Sir, we 
cannot be ſaid to go to law 3 
rhime or reaſon. 


(ENXEXELEXEXEXEXERE 


 Jonn CHAPELAIN, born 1595. 
| died 1674. 


E742 HAPELAIN was at ſuch 
* a height of reputation, that the 
Cardinal de Richlieu, could 
N think of no better expedient to 
give the world vu idea of ſomething he 
was about to publiſh, than to prefix Chape- 
lain's name to it; Chapelain, faid he, 
e lend me your name on this occaſion; 
and I'll lend vou my purſe on any 
Pn 
There was a tavern in Paris, where the 
young court lords, 1 the charac- 
4 der 
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ter of wits, together with Boileau, Racine, 
la Fontaine, Furetiere, and other ſelect 
perſons, held a club, in a xoom where, 

other company was admuted. K- * 
table always lay Chapelain's Maid r Qr- 
_ leans, which has occaſioned ſuch, akerca- 
tions among the Parnaſſians z but what 
opinion this aſſembly had of it, is exi- 
dent, from the following ceremony : 
when any one tranſgreſſed againſt purity 
of expreſſion, or juſtneſs in argumenta- 
tion; he was to undergo the puniſnment 
inflicted by a majority of votes, which 
was always to read a certain number of 
lines in that poem; the number was pro- 
portionate to the offence; a great error 
ſubjected the delinquent to read twenty z 
but it muſt have been an enormous bar- 
bariſm, which required the expiation of 
a whole tedious page. Yet ſuch was the 
prepoſſeſſion of the public, for every 


thing that came from Chapelain, that 


this faulty poem runthrough ſix editions 
openly attacked it. 


Chapelain was moſt ſordidly ſtingy. 
Peliſſon and I, ſays Menage, had been 
at variance a long time with Chapelain 
but, in a fit of humility, he called upon 


in eighteen months, before any one 
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A we ſhould go to- 
ge ng I r a reqonciliation to Cha- 


a e 55 i py 4 


Meng. an 5 
— (ame ae e. he peers hic 
I had obſerved th befgre. 
C in, he ſeen 2 = cloak 


in the; . A e on Which an ac- 
4 of his Bad a.ſma af 
2 5 ip Ln che reaſon ek 
künden, 

the poet, I am 1 — 0 
" By by Really, plied the other, I 
rather believe ag is out, of grder. 
Some acagemicigys , < a n at ſuch 


7 e The Knight he 


order of the Cobweh, alluding to his coat, 
_ was ſo full of darng 792 tches, 
that, the innumerable tranſverſal direc- 
tions of the threads repreſented, in ſome 
meaſure, the lines of a Being 


cabweb. 
one day in an illuſtriqus circle, a ſpider pf a 
ſurpriſing bulk happened to. drop from E 
ceiling: ĩt could not he thought to . 
the houſe, which was kept wh the nic 

cleanlineſs ; 5 the ladies, all, ſaid, 
This ſuch a frighsful e could Om 
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from no place, but Mr. Chap 
wig, where it might have heen ſecurgly 
harboured, N pM fear of the 
comb's' teeth y pique had 
EO des N. Cd | 
no''ſcruple to ſay, ' That the 1 0. 
men were ſcarce rational. | was atfo 
no leſs ſqualid thay ig for Blitac 
relates, That upon their 'Fecondliation, 
after an eſtrangement of den years,” otea- 
ſioned by a literary conteſt, be dent to 
ſee him, and ound him in his 
bet, where hung a monſtrous n 
and which he had ſeen of the 

tent before their quarrel. Hiſtoty dern 
us, that the emperor Heliogabalus having 
ordered all the cobwebs of the c of 
Rome to be brought together in a 45 
and weighed, they amounted” to near 
five tuns, which ſhews, that there were 
many Chapelains in that imperial city. 
Chapelain's contrivance to ſave his nap- 
kins, by wiping his hands with a ruſh 
broom, was a maſterpiece of parſimony. 
One at of very ſignal ſelf· denial and ge- 
neroſity in this miſer, may almoſt com- 
penfate for all his other indeceneies ; 
the duke de Montaufier being appointed 
governor to the Dauphin, pitched —_ 
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Chapelain to be Prvceptor, and had got 
the king's approba tion, not — 
of Chapelain s joyful acceptance; but 
when he opened the matter to him, Cha- 
— thaw ons et 
accept of that glorious em 
„ ing g, that with the — 
— infirmities of his fyears, it 
inſt nature, that he could i ingra- 
— himſelf . a young prince, which 
yet was abſolutely neceſſary wa the fucceſs 
of his intruRions, 

A man of merit, whoſe eaſe i it was, to 
be ſometimes bare of money, addreſſed 
himſelf to Chapelain, who, with a 
deal of difficulty, pulled out a crown, 
laying, « We ought to relieve the wants 
of our friends, but not foment their 
luxury.“ 

Chapelain boarded with his heir, but 
whenever he dined or ſupped abroad, he 
was fure to deduct for every ſuch meal: 
at the time of his laſt illneſs, he had 
50,000 Crowns in ready caſh by him; 


and his ſupreme delight was to have his 
ſtrong-box opened, and the taken 


out, that he might contemplate his trea- 
ſure z in this manner were his bags about 


Mo when he died; which gave occa- 
fon 
I 
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| ion to a certain accademician to ſay, 5 
« There's our friend Chapelain juſt dead, W 
4 like a miller. among his bags. li 

36-1 4 | 4% re 
Henry DR VALos, born 3603, tc 
died 1%%ꝙ. 

HE library of Mr. de Valos h 

not being large enough for his i 


2 
: 1. curioſity, he was an univerſal 
borrower, and uſed to ſay on 
this head, That the lent books were thoſe 
by which he reaped che greateſt benefit, 
reading them with the greateſt care, and 
taking extracts out of them, leſt they 
might nct fall into his hands again. 

Mr. de Valois was naturally weak- 
ſighted ; but by his inceſſant attachment, 
to reading, at length loſt his right eye, 
and had but very little uſe of the 
other : this brought him intoa very try- 
ing dilemma, either to lay aſide his 
ſtudies, or employ a reader. Literary 
acquiſitions were too much his delight, 
to think of foregoing them; and as 

little would his ſcanty circumſtances 
admit of the charge of a reader. This 
| Me- 
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melancholy ſituation reaching the 

ſident de — ears, 2 offered 
M. de Valois a penfion of two thouſand 
livres, for the uſe of his collections and 
remarks, things of which this learned 
perſon was not at all communicative; but 
the preſident's liberality determined him 
to draw his papers 
ment, as by tranquiliſing his mind, and 
enabling him to maintain an amanuenſis, 


rammen. r et 
ng. 


ven: der de Oder bid 


land xn P- Pevaens, [ied voyy. 
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ERE reading one day the 


x 
8 p nich ehipeer of Se: Paul to the 

Romans, it eame into his head, 
E that from the 12th, 1 3th, and 


14th Verte, it was democfirable, that 
there were men in the world, afhtecedently 
to Adam. Froma fancy, this notion came 
to be arivetted ꝓerſuaſon in him, which 
ſtuck to himitili his death. He was for 
promoting inlon, and when he at- 
tended the gien Cond in Flanders, he 
publiſhed his Preadamite. The prince 

was 


* 


out of their conceak 


2 


1 
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was induced by a jeſuit his conſeſſor, 
who loved every thing in Peyrere, his 
religion excepted, to get him clapped up 
in priſon; and was made to believe, 
that his publiſhing ſuch a heterodox book 
might be of very bad conſequence, un- 
leſs he warded the blow, by embracing 
Catholiciſm. The good man, on whom 
controverſial points ſat too eaſy, not to 
part with them to ſave himſelf, readily 
came into the expedient ; and his, maſter 
furniſned him with travelling charges, 
to go to Rome for his — 

is: book on the Preadamites being 
ordered to de burnt by the common 
hangman, NMenage bis friend deſired 
him to ſend him a copy, before it It Was 
brought io light, - Peyrere took the j 

and ſent him one, with this + verſe of 
Ovid, changing urbem into iim. 


Parve, nec -nvides, fine me me, "ker this * ter, 


 Prarerels Hiſtoey-of Greenland is very 

each eſteemed ;/ and being once aſked 

how it came to- paſs, that there were ſo 

many convicted wizards and witches in 

the north? Ti, . anſwered he; eaſilyac- 

N 0 fi a —__ Rr re 
n 01 


pm 


him upon 
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of theſe poor pretended convicts are con- 


fiſcated to their jud Judges. 
In Peyrere's la ilineſs, a father of 


the oratory took him to taſk about his 


Preadamitæ, and inſiſted upon his re- 
cantation z but Peyrere ſeeming to turn 
the deaf-ear to his — the father 
againſt 


began to fulminate anathemas 
his favourite ſaint ; which at laſt drew 
this reply from dying Peyrere, The/e ſpeał 

ruil of tbe things _ * d 101. 


| 


wi 2 


Joun De Laxxor. 


* ANNOT, out of « enſe that : 
1 nature had Wy fitted bi fo for 
. Randy 22 
benefit. When his friends were for putting 
ambitious views, he uſed to 
anſwer, A church would indeed ſuit 
me very well, but I ſhould, by no 
* means, ſuit a church. What a 
whimſical creature this was, to avoid ec- 
cleſiaſtical preſerments, only becauſe he 
was not for them, when he 


might ſee many dignitaries who were 
* 
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ſcarce to be heard, and as many who 
who were ſcarce worth a hearing: an 
Engliſh divine, (Dr. South) facetiouſiy 
complains, that many run their heads 
againſt a pulpit, who might have been 
more ſerviceable to their countr - the 


plough- tail; and that many ve in 
Weſtminſter-hall, who might have got 
a living at Weſtminſter-ſtairs. 


One day, ſays Menage, I acquaint- 
* ed Lannoi, that ſome of his writings 
% had drawn all the Jacobins upon his 
« back; and that their pens were at 
« work againſt him.“ To which he re- 
plied, with that ſmartneſs-which he had 
at will: Menage, I am more afraid 
rhiir pen łniuss than their pens, In 
he is thought to have alluded to the at- 
tempt omthe life of Henry IV. of France, 
by. John Chatel, for which the order 
of Jeſyits was · baniſhed France, but were 
too ſoon readmiteed-; and to his actual 
murder after wards, by Ravillac a Jacobin. 
One. Mr. Billard having attacked 
Lannoi, he prefixed theſe words as 2 
kind of text to his anſwer, Jacobus Beli- 
ardus, non diſponit ſermones ſuos in judicio 3 
which was as fplenetic, as that of Cardi- 
nal Richlieu to a man of learning, _ 
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had ſent him a compoſition of his, was 
kind and genteel, accepi, legi, probavi, 


M. de Lannoi, from his ſtrict enqui- 


ry into the merits of canonized faints, 
and his diſcovery of abuſes, got the 
nick-name of the Unneſtker of ſaints; ſo 
that Mr. Godefroi, hiſtoriographer of 
France, meeting him on new-years-day, 
embraced him with a great deal of civi- 
lity ; and after wiſhing him a happy 
new- year, Pray, my good friend, 
what ſaints do you intend to unneſtle 
« this year; Lannoi, though a little 
ſtartled at this queſtion, afrer ſo much 


ceremony, readily anſwered, Far be it 


from me to be wanting in reverence to 
thoſe ſaints, whom God and their ſancti- 
ty have placed in heaven; but no en- 
deavours of mine ſhall be wanting to 
unneſtle thoſe, whom the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, or knavery of the world 
have ſurreptitiouſly conveyed in there, 
without the approbation of God, or the 
learned. A great deal of this rubbiſh 
ſtill remains, according to an ingenious 
Engliſhman, who, in a letter from 
Rome, mentions ſome original papers 
which he found in the Barbarine library, 
giving a pleaſant account of a negotia- 

A tion 
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tion between the Spaniards and Pope 
Urban VIII. in relation to ſaintſhip. 
The Spaniards, it ſeems, have a faint 
held in great reverence in ſome' parts of 
Spain, called Viars ; for the further en- 
couragement of whoſe worſhip, they 
ſollicited the Pope to grant ſome ſpecial 
indulgences to his altars; and upon the 
Pope's deſiring to be better acquainted 
firſt with his character, and the proofs 
which they had ot his ſaintſhip, they 
produced a ſtone, with the antique let- 
ters, S. VIAR, which the antiquaries 
readily ſaw to be a ſmall fragment of 
ſome old Roman inſcription, in me- 
mory of one, who had been Prefefu 
S. VIARum, or, over/eer- of the high- 
ways. To this he adds, That in England 
they have ſtill a more ridiculous inttance 
of a fictitious ſaintſhip, in the caſe of a 
certain ſaint called Amphibolus, who, 
according to the monkiſh hiſtorians, was 
biſhop of the Iſle of Man, and fellow 
martyr and diſciple of St. Albans z yet 
the learned biſhop Uſher, ſays he, has 
produced irrefragable reaſons, to con- 
vince us, that he owes the honour of his 
ſaintſnip to a miſtaken paſſage in the 
old acts or legends of St. Albans, run 
: t 


— 
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the Ampbibolus mentioned, and ſince re- 
verenced as a ſaint and martyr, was no- 
thing more than the cloak which Alban 
happened to have: at he time of = exe- 


cution. 

It cannot be chat a man of 
ſuch abſtractedneſs as Lannoi ſhould 
accumulate money; accordingly he be- 
gan his will in this manner, I Hal ſoon 


have done, being worth but little, 
EEE 


M1CcHAEL DE MAROLLES, born 
1600, died 1681. | 


XX AROLLES was extremely de- 
1 cried on account of his wretched 
N tranſlations, and brought him 
TN (if into greater diſrepute by 
his own verſes : he would often — 
againſt the hardneſs and ignorance of 
the times, then ſay, in defiance of both, 
I have publiſhed by computation, one 
hundred and thirty-three thouſand, one 
hundred and twenty-four verſes: but he 
has made the publick ample amends by 
his memoirs, than which nothing can 


be more entertaining. 
Theſe 
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Theſe memoirs he has dedicated to 
his relations, and all his illuſtrious friends; 
Pry to the dedication is ſome- 

ar. I forgot to tell you that 


the 


thing ſingu 
% would not adviſe any one of my 


&« relations or friends, to apply them. 
4 ſelves to ſtudy, and eſpecially to 

* compoſe books as I have done, out 
Jof a notion to prefer themſelves, and 
* make their fortune; it is evident to 
% me, that of all claſſes of mankind, 
ei the men of letters are made the leaſt 
« account. of; I am ſure they ate the 
« worſt rewarded: and the few fortu- 
„ nate, few indeed! for | don't know 
„ above two or three in all, are no 
grounds to prefume upon; methisks 
I am a ſufficient landmark. Here's 
e a ſhorter cut to opulence; here, gentle- 
men, is a ſure road, without the fa- 
e tigue of emaciating lucubrations; 
« whereſoever you turn your eyes, 
% you ſee inſtances of its infallibility : 
ge full of reſpect, and if you can, 
be ſerviceable to the leading men, 
<« paſs over their denials, and even their 
o inſults, with a jeſt ; puſh your point 
© through any obſtacles, aſſume a front 
& of braſs, and harden your heart to 


cc iron, 
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4 jron, avoid virtue in rags, put on a 
« ſhew of devotion, though let that, 
truth, and every thing elſe attend to 
« the ſignals of intereſt ; however, after 
« all, let us not be betrayed to do evil, 
e that good may come of it, &c.” 

Among a thouſand others, Marolles, 
in his memoirs has a pretty paſſage of 
a young nobleman of ſingular beauty, 
ſon to the duke of Nevers, who being 
one day at court with his hair buckled 
and powder*d, M. de Luines the prime 
miniſter, and abſolute favourite to Lewis 
XIII. ſaid to him, you have certainly 
ſome lady in your eye, for whom you 
thus curl and powder your hair; to 
which the pak ease Theſe curls 
are natural; at which Luines expreſſing 
ſome wonder, the king aſked him if it 
was ſo? No, Sir, anſwered be; why then, 
interrupted Luines, did you tell me 
juſt now ? Why, replied the lord, becauſe 
{ always ſpeak the truth to the king, and 
to you what I think fit. What a happi- 
neſs were it for kings, and conſequently 
for kingdoms, if all courtiers ſpoke like 
this Adonis! ay 

An embaſſador from England (Sir 
Edward W Ks very nobly 

to 


— 
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to the haughty Luines. Sir Edward was 
inſtructed to mediate a peace for the 
proteſtants in France. NeLuines haughtily 
aſk'd him, what the. king, of England. 
had t do in.that affair ? The embaſſador 
replied; I is not to you to whom the king 
my maſter (James I.) owes an account: of 
his actions, and for me, it is enough that I 
cbey him; in the mean time I muſt. main- 
tain, that my maſter bath more reaſon to 
do what he doth, than you to aſk me why 
he doth it? nevertheleſs, if you. civilly de- 
fire me, I ſhall acquaint you further. 
Upon this, de Luines bowing a little, ſaid 
Very well, The embaſſador anſwered, 
that it was not on this occaſion only, that 
tbe king of. Great Britain bad deſired the 


peace. and proſperity of France, but upon 


all other occafions, whenever any war was 
raiſed in that country; and this was his 
firſt reaſon; the ſecond was, That be- 
cauſe. a. peace being ſettled in bis own do- 
minions, . the king. of France might be better 
diſpoſed, and able to aſſiſt the Palatinate 
in the preſent broils of Germany: de-Lui- 
nes ſaid, we will bave none of your ad- 
vices; the embaſſidor replied, That be 
took tbat for an anſwer, ana was ſorry only, 
that the amicable interpofition of his ma- 


fer, 
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ſer, was not duly underſtood; but that fince 
it was ſo ' abruptly rejectad, he could do 
no leſs thaw ſay, That the king bis maſter 
knew well enough what to do; de Luines 
anſwered; we are not afraid of you; the 
embaſſador, ſmiling a little, replied, I/ 
you bad ſaid, you bad not loved us, 1 ſhould 
have believed you, and given you another 
anſwer ; in ibe man lime, all that I will 
tell you more in, That we know'very well 
cvhat” we have to do. De Luines upon 
this, ſtarting from bis chair, ſaid in a 
great ferment, By G-<d, if you were not 
monſieur the embaſſador, I biow very well 
how would uſe you. Sir Edward Her- 
bert alſo riſing from his chair, ſaid, That 
as he was the King of Great' Britains em- 
haſſadur, ſo by was alſo a' gentleman, 
and that bis ſword, (on whice he ceapt 
his haud) ould give bim ſatisfattion, if 
he was pleaſed to take any offence. After 
which de Luines making no reply, the 
embaſſador went towards the door, and 
Luines ſeeming to accompany him, Sir 
Edward ſaid, that after ſucb language, 
there was no occaſion to uſe ſuch ceremony; 
and fo departed ; expecting to hear fur- 
ther from him. The embaſſador had 
afterwards! a' gracious: audience of the 
M 2 king, 
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king, after which a court-lord telling 
him, that having offended the conſtable 
de Luines, he was not in a place of 
ſafety, he gallantly anſwered, That be 
thought himſelf to be in a place of of ſafe- 
ty, whereſoever be had bis ford by bin. 
The vindictive de Luines procured 
his brother, with a train of officers, 
(of whom there was not one, as he told 
king James, but had killed his 2 
to go as embaſſador extraordi 

England; who ſo miſrepreſented the if 
fair, that Sir Edward was recalled, but 
upon his return, he cleared up the affair 
with honour, and fell on his knees to the 
king, requeſting, that a trumpeter, if 


not a herald, might- be ſent to de Luines 


from him, with an accuſation of falſity, 
and a challenge for ſatisſaction; but that 
prince being of a pacific diſpoſition, made 


anſwer, That he would think it: 


however, de Luines iying ſoon after, Sir 
Edward was again 
France. 


cious in the maiter of relicts, In 1639, 
«* ſays he, leaving la Chaſtre, I reached 
«© Neufri carly enough to be at high 
* maſs in the Collegiate church ; the 
prior, 


t embaſſador to 
Marolles ſecms to have been ſuſpi- - 
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« prior, who was my acquaintance, re- 
«© ceived me with a great deal of cour- 
e tely z and obſerving me to fix my 
eyes on an extraordinary kind of cha- 
“ pel in his church, That, ſays he, 
is the holy place, the venerable repoſt- 
tory of the precious relique of the divine 
blood of Feſus, to the honour of which, 
this chapel was dedicated; and, on this 
very day, being St. Magdalen, we are 
allowed to ſhew it to the people; ſo 
that if I was deſirous, he and his bre- 
thren would gratify me with a ſight of 
it, but that I ſhould be amazed to ſee 
the blood till liquid and red, in the 

las rekquary, firſt ſeparate itſelf inte 
three drops, and then reunite like three 
drops of water, or any other liquor; I 
anſwered, ** That was very wonderful, 
% and; that I ſhould be glad of an occu- 
&« lar conviction.” Well, the whole fra- 
ternity-immediately put on their official 
habits, the tapers were lighted, and the 
cenfors began to ſmoak ; then they pro- 
ceeded to open this dark chapel, out of 
which was taken a kind of tabernacle, 
and. out of the tabernacle a ſilver box, 
and out of the box a glaſs reliquary, ſup- 
ported by two angels of filver gilt; the 


M 3 - prior 
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prior held it near my eyes, in a full 
light, and I was not wanting to take an 
exact and attentive view of it; having 
put it up again, he was greatly diſap- 
pointed, to ſee me ſilent and unconcern- 
ed; and as he was for knowi 
thoughts of it, I roundly told him, that 
what he bad ſaid might be true, but 
that what I had ſeen was nothing like it, 
being ſomething hard, and of a dark 
brown colour z and inſtead of three equal 
and all the people ſtared at me and to 
confute my blindneſs, it was reſolved, 
(and nothing but a caſe of  thisimport- 

ance could juſtify ſuch preſumpti 

to take it out again, and let me 
it. I then took à longer view of it, and 
ventured even before the people, to point 
out to the canons the truth of my firſt 
inſpection, which I alſo confirmed, from 
the opinion of many luminaries of the 
church, that all the ſcattered blood of Jeſui 
Chriſt returned into his Body at the reſur- 
rection thereof; however, the diſcovery 
was huſhed, and the relic remains. 
Of all the Abbe Marolles's critics, none 
expoſed him in a more ſenſible manber, 
than Mr, L'Etang, who in his rules for 
tranſlating 


* 
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tranſlating well, took all his ſpecimens 
of bad tranſlations from thoſe of the 
Abbé. He was very loud in his com- 
plaints of ſuch uſage, and ſeemed to lay 
it to heart; upon which Mr. L'Etang 
had the good nature to take an opportu- 
nity, when the Abbe was juſt going to 
kneel at the Sacrament on Eaſter-day, 
and publicly faid to him, Sir, you are 
„angry with me, I own I have- given 
„you too much reaſon z but this is a 
<« ſeaſon of mercy, and I aſlæ you par- 
don.“ The Abbe replicd, Upon my 
word, this is taking your time well, be 
it ſo, I forgive you; but meeting Mr. 
L*Erang fome — after, What, ſays he, 
you think all well, becauſe you tricked a 
pardon from me; Sir, Sir, replied 
«« L' Etang, don't take ſo much upon 
« you; he who ſtands in need of a gene- 
« ral, ſhould not 1 
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OLIVER PATRU, born 1604, 
died 1687. 


ro N his admiſſion as a 
member of the royal academy, 
in 1640, Patru made a moſt 


appea 
whereby all the future members were for- 


mally to return the academy thanks, 
upon taking their places; Patru was the 
original of this cuſtom, which has been 
ever ſince continued, with only two ex- 
ceptions, which were Mr. Colbert and 
Mr. d Argenſon. n | 

If Patru had an e e perſpi 
cuity ; he was alſo a very difficult and 
rigid cenſor ; the correct Boileau him- 
ſelf thought him ſuch; for whenever Ra- 
cine was beginning his fine- ſpun criti- 


ciſms on any piece of his, the ſatiriſt, in- 


ſtead of the latin phraſe, Ne /is patruu, 
mibi, would ſay, Ne fis Patru mibi; here 


lay all his auſterity, being of ſuch a milky | 


diſpoſition, that he has been ſeen to 
ſhed tears at a miſerable object; oy 
coul 


V elegant ſpeech of thanks, which 
red ſo decent, that a rule was made, 
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could his own wants diſcompoſe his ſe- 
renity, or ſuppreſs his exuberant benevo- 
lence. 

Patru had his reputation ſo much at 
heart, that none of his compoſitions were 
made public, till after many retouches; 
but this had a very bad effect on his cir- 
cumſtances; for being once in extreme 
neceſſity, which was aggravated by the 
purſuit of ſome impatient creditors, he 
had no reſource left, but to diſpoſe of his 
books. Boileau being informed of his 
indigence, and that he was upon ſelling 
his library at a low rate, immediately 
went and offered him a third more 
but when he had laid down the money, 
he ſaid, there muſt be one article in the 
purchafe, which was, That the library 
ſhould remain in Patru's hands, and that 
Boileau ſhould have the reverſion of it. 
This ſet Patru again upon hs legs, and 
ſuch an act of- generoſity almoſt obli- 
terates Boileau's mercenary adulation, 
which he ſometimes carried to a ridicu- 
lous, but in the following lines, to an 
impious exceſs; they are, in his poem 
do Lewis XIV. on the paſſage of the 
Rhine in 1672. 
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Mais Louisd' un regard ſcait tout renvenſer 
Le deſtin à ces gens woſeroit balancer. 


But, one look from Lewis decidey che day. 


When he commands, fate dares not diſt 
A very ſiogular affair happened at this 


paſſage, a nobleman was advancing into 
the river, under the king's eye, with 
an ardour which commanded diſtinction, 
when another rode up to him, and draw+ 
ing his piſtol, ſaid, For ſuch a fellow 
* as you, over head and ears in debt, 
eto die in the preſence of your ſove- 
©. reign, is too great an honour, pay 
me my thouſand piſtoles, and — 
venture and be damned. The king 
interpoſing, ſaid to the claimant, Really, 
my Lord, You make your demands at 8 
very improper time; but this inſult fo 


daſhed the debtor, that it would have 


had a bad effect on his behaviour, had 
not the king animated him with ſome 
kind expreſſions, 

Upon the death of M. Conrart, who 
may be accounted the founder of the 
Royal Academy, a nobleman in a very 


eminent employment, and in great re- 
gard. 
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gard at court, but the culture of whoſe: 
mind had been the leaſt of his cares, of- 
fered himſelf as a candidate for the va- 
cancy. To admit him was an infringe- 
ment of their ſtatutes, and to reject ſuch 
a perſon, was not without inconvenien- 
cies. On this perplexing. occaſion, 
Patru opened the meeting with an apo- 
logue; Gentlemen, ſaid he, a Greek 
in ancient times had an exquiſite lyre, 
< and one of the ſtrings happening to 
break, inſtead of ſupplying it with 
e one of gut, he took it into his head, 
e that one of ſilver would look very 
pretty ; but with all its pretty neſs, 
this ſilver ſtring ſpoilt the melody of 
his inſtrument. Such a firmneſs 
was not the way to mend Patru's cir- 
cumſtances. | 

Boſſuet, the celebrated biſhop of 
Meaux, paying a viſit to Patru on his 
death-bed, began with this exhortation, 
4 You have hitherto, Sir, been ranked 
e among the libertines; and as you w; 
* amanof genius, they made their boaſt, 
* that you was their own: Jet me con- 
jure you, Sir, to mortify them, and 
© undeceive the people by a profeſſion 
© of religion, and by divine diſcour- 
M 6 1 
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& ſes.” Patru replied, I had better not 
ſay a word of the matter, for all the 
piety which comes from us, in theſe laſt 
moments, is dictated either by puſillani- 
mity or oſtentation; but the ee 
eloquence of that prelate brought Patru 


to receive the ſacra ment, and depart as 


a Chriſtian, 


PIs — — — — 


FRAncis EUpESs ' DE MzzzRAr, 
born 1610, died 1683. 


NXNEZERAI would not be dictat- 
M * ed by his ſuperiors, as Camb- 

den is ſaid to have been by 
NTM king James I. At length his 


repeated bold Sm in his hiſtory, loſt 


him a penfion of four thouſand livres 
which the court had aſſigned him for that 
work. Mezerai inſtantly laid it aſide z 
and that the motives of the diſcontinuance 
might not be unknown, he put the laſt 
payment he received as hiſtoriographer 
in a drawer; with this memorandum of 
his own writing. This is the laſt money 
1 am to receive of the king, be has given 

( tee 
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over paying me, and I ſpeaking of bim, 
either good or evil. u, 

In all Mezerai's works, there breaks 
out a moſt violent hatred againſt the 
public farmers. It was a common ſay- 
ing with him, That he kept by him two 
golden crowns of Lewis XII, who was 
called the father of his people; one of 
them was to pay ſor a commodious ſeat 
at the execution of any of that crew, and 
the other for a chearful glaſs at the ſighs 
of their puniſhment. He alſo. took it 
into his head, when he was abeut the 
Academy's Dictionary, to add to the 
word © Aecountable, every one who is 
< accountable is ' pendable.” But this 
boiſterous phraſethe Academicians order- 
ed him to expunge, which he was ſo loth 
to do, that he writ in the margin, Struck 
+ out, though true.“ This claſs ſeems 
to have been held in no leſs abomination 
by Mezerai, than the Huguenots were by 
the inhabitants of Tholouſe ; of whic 
the hiſtory of that city gives this ſingular 
inſtance. Lewis XIV. being made ſen- 
fible, that the violent perſecutions of 
the Reformed was an infinite prejudice to 
the kingdom, he ordered the procedures 
to be relaxed; upon which the _— 
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ſans ſent a deputation to court, to remon- 
ſtrate againſt any kind of toleration of 
that infernal brood, with which their 
city ſtill ſwarmed; they had withal, 
particular inſtructions, that if the king 
would not revoke his indulgence, to pe- 

tition him,, as they were authoriſed, in 
the name of the magiſtrates and citizens 
of Tholouſe, That they might be allowed 
to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and effetts, 
and tranſplant —.— elſewhere z 

which emigration, with all its inconve- 
niencies and loſſes, was to them far more 
eligihle, than to remain in a city which 
was more particularly the ſeat of Satan. 
be king refuſed the — article, and 
advifed them againſt the latter. 


Having mentioned the perſecution of 


the Huguenots, I cannot —— beſtow- 
ing a few lines upon that memorable 
tranſaction. It was originally owing to 


the falſe boaſt of M. de Baville, Inten- 


dant of Languedoc, that he had extir- 
pated Calviniſm out of his province, 
though there remained about $0,000 
of that profeflion. The king was natu- 
rally led to believe, that the ſame was 
practicable throughout the whole king- 
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dom. M. de Gourvilke, whom Charles * 
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of England uſed to call the Vi French. 
man, was of opinion, to ſecure at once 
all the miniſterꝭ of the proteſtant church 
es. One half of wal ſaid be, will r- 
nounce, and theſe myſt, be ſeat again 
2 their fiocksz the pertinacious be- 

confined, can do no harm. Thus 


—ũ—ͤ— beiog deprived of al ler 
—.— will, in a 1 become 


notwithſtand 

80, 00 3 2 
ing vi Dub by a moderate compu 
tation, not,lefs. than ten millions of livres. 
Holland, England, and Germany, re. 
ceived theſe emi with, open arms. 
William III. had three intire regiments 
of French Proteſtants ; there are not leſs 
than 10,000 refugees at Berlin; and it is 
their induſtry which has improved it, 
from a mean wild place, to a magnifi» 


cent and flouriſhing city; they have 


U 
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even built an elegant town fo far off as 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mezerai was ſo negligent of his 
dreſs, that he looked more like à beg. 
gar than what he really was ; and one 
morning he was actually laid hold of, by 
the pariſh-officers as a vagrant. Nothing 
ould pleaſe him better than ſuch a 
miſtake, being very fond of out-of-the- 
way adventures. Gentlemen, ſaid he; 
my weak "ſte" of health will not allow 
me to keep pace with you; but, as foon 
as a new wheel is put on to my coach, 
we'll all go together in it, where-ever 
you ſhall direct. 
| Mezerai had a brother ld Father 
Eudes, a perfon of apoſtolic piety. He 
inſidiouſly drew in this good man, to de- 
ſcant upon the moſt critical ſtate myſte- 
ries, ina fermon which he was to preach 
before the queen regent, who was of the 


Medicis family; and that he might en- 


Joy the full pleaſure of his malignity, he 
ſtood ſculking in a corner of the church 
during the ſermon, laughing at the fol- 
ly and temerity of his brother, who ful- 
minated out God's ſevereſt judgment, 
and the torm-nrs of hell, againſt all in- 
ſatiable r blood-ſuckers , and 


as 
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as if that was not enough, he went up 
to him, after ſervice, and reproached 
him as a ſoothing court-preacher, who 
was afraid to ſpeak home. 
One of Mezerai's whims, (and ſeem- 
ingly a very odd one) was never to write 
but by candle-light, even in broad day at 
_ midſummer; and if any came to viſit 
him, in theſe his compoling ſeaſons, his 
cuſtom was, to. wait on them to the 
ſtreet- door, as if it were actually dark: 
here a document ariſes for the tendereſt 
reſerve in cenſuring others; ſor as odd as 
day- light lucubrations may ſeem, Me- 
zerai ſaid, That he had his reaſons for 
ſo doing. id = 
But of all Mezerai's freaks, that which 
leſſened him moſt in the public eye, was 
his extreme fondneſs for one le Faucheur, 
who kept a tavern in a village near Paris, 
where his friends happened one day to 
carry him. He was ſo taken with the 
man's frankneſs and pleaſantry, that he 
frequently ſpent whole days at his houſe, 
notwithſtanding all the admonitions of 
his friends to the contrary, and made him 
his ſole legatee of every thing, except his 
patrimonial eſtate, which was no great 
matter; and this he had the diſcretion to 
leave to his family, Meze- 
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Mezerai had all- along affected a Pyr- 
rhoniſm in religion; which, however, had 
never taken root in his heart; or, it it 
had, the approach of death frightened it 
away, ſince, in his laſt illneſs, he ſent 
for frveral, with whom he had given his 
tongue the moſt licentious ſcope on the 
ſcore of religion; and before them, with 
a very ſtriking ſeriouſneſs, made a re- 
cantation, earneſtly recommending to 
them, to forget whatever he had aid 
to the contrary, aft the levities of the 
table; and to remember, that Mezerai 
dying, was more to be believed, than 
Mezerai in health. 

Cardinal Mazarine being read, in 
che life of Lewis XI, chat this prince 
was a bad ſon, a bad father, a bad 
friend, and a bad huſband, faid to 
the hiſtorian, «© M. Mczerai, you uſe 

„ one of our Monarchs, Lewis XI. very 
ill.“ My Lord, anſwered he, as a 
writer, J am the interpreter of truth. 
 - Father Petau was conſulted as an oracle 
in all points of erudition, and Mezerai 
once aſking him what he thought in 
of the new hiſtory of France, he 
anſwered, That he had diſcover- 


bluntly 


ed a thouſand faults in it, Mezerai - 


c ©. v4 
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the leaſt diſturbed at ſuch a rebuff, an- 
ſwered with a laugh, you are very indul- 
gent, for I make them above two thou - 
ſand 3 whatever the author might mean, 


the judicious among poſterity, will think 


we were at a great loſs for hiſtories, to 
admire one ſo deſective in truth and 
ſtile as Mezerai s. 
An p< (Prior) however bad 
nion of it, and thus nates. 
realy oy ures Meera 


What er 1 


8 


By lazy rd and ; 

6” thee 1s 772 recited ; mo (lane 
And all the living world that view _ 
5 wark, give thee the — cs 1 


Ht ante 


Yet far 22 125 ell theſe duds, 
What ſoldier in ibe 

With lameneſs broke, Nr ae gene 
Mip'd ever haftily te li, 
Or an ee be bar uri. 
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PETER CORNEILLE, born 1606 | 


died 1684. 


ENT is aſtoniſhing, that the 
10 I 7 French Theatre ſhould have 
remained ſo wretchedly bad, 

*. . (as the accounts of authors and 
its own printed. productions ſhew it) till 
the time of Peter Corneille; he it was 
who firſt reformed the French Tragedy 
he may be duly ſtiled the father of the 
French ſtage ; nay, the very inventer of 
French tragedy, becauſe, his tragedies, 
thoſe of his brother, thoſe of Racine, and 
all ſucceeding poets, reſemble neither 
the Greek, Latin, Itahan, nor the old 
French tragedy z but to ſoften the ſeve- 
rity of tragedy, and gain it the liking of 
their young king (Lewis XIV) and his 
allant court, love was made to bear the 
way on the ſtage. A very blameable pro- 
ceeding, according to M. de Fenelon, 
who ſays, That tragedy may receive a 
wonderful force, would the poet's reject- 
ing that giddy romantic love, which 
makes ſuch a havoc in their plays, tu 
bere 
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here ſolely to the true philoſophic ideas of 
antiquity. He alſo cenſures Corneille and 
Racine, for debaſing their genius ſto cuſ- 
tom, and yielding to the vitiated taſte of 
the times, of which fault, he a the 
following inſtance from Corneille. 


Unrelenting thirſt of glory, [2 
Whoſe tranſporting joys I breathe, 
That my name may live in ſtory, ; 
Bids me give my ſelf to death 
Yet thy commanding rage controul 
Before eternal death I prove; 
To death, er I bequeath my ſoul, 
| Let me bequeath a figh to love, 


Here was a man, who muſt uſe 
points and witticiſms to expreſs his reſo- 
lution to die; faults of this kind are iro- 
nically ridicuPd by an Engliſh wit, 
(Duke of Buckingham. ) 


But to make rage declaim, and grief diſcourſe, 
From lovers in deſpair, fine things to force, 
Muſt needs ſucceed, for who can chuſe but pity 
A deſp'rate Hero, whoſe laſt words are witty. 


Which paſſiges, as above, were only 
compliances with the faſhion, for Cor- 
neil'e's merit was ſo diſtinguiſhed, that 
he had a part.cular ſeat at the theatre 1 

an 
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and when he honoured it with his pre- 
ſence, the whole audience roſe up, and 
ſaluted him with a general clap: theſe 
honorary. diſturbances are productive 
emulation, and as ſuch, have a tolera - 
tion, which, it ſeems, is. denied to the 
inſults of derifion or reſentment, there 
being an edict of Lewis XIV, who had 
the decorum and improvement of the 
ſtage much at heart, that whoſoever 
ſhould: hiſs, throw 'aples; or ſtones, or 
commit any outrage at the theane, 
ſhould ſuffer a year and 8 Gaf'v\ impri- 
ſonment. 

Corneille, at firſt, pleaded at the bar, 
but with little inclination, and conſe- 


quently with little ſucceſs; his true ta- 


lent was diſcloſed by a triffing accident; 
an acquaintance of his would carry him 
to ſee his miſtreſs, thathe might applaud 
his taſte in women ; but it happened, 

that the young lady made no difficulty: 
to ſhew that ſhe hked the viſitant better 
than the introducer: Corneille's vanity 


was ſo tickled with this preference, that 


he compoſ-d a very ſprightly comedy 
on it, and gave proofs of a genius, which 


till then had laid neglected and unno- 


ticed. 
1 Cor- 
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Comeille's marriage. was brought 
about ſomething, oddly ; the cardinal 
de Richlieu obſerving him to be more 
{crious than uſual, afked him if his mind 
was always running upon poetry; to 
which he anſwered, That his mind was 
far from being in a 9 ſituation, 
that love had drove the muſes quite out 
of it. The cardinal inſiſting upon fur- 
ther particulars, Corneille declared, That 
he was paſſionately in love with a daugh- 
ter of lieutenant general d' Andely, but 
could not obtain his conſent. The car- 
dinal ſent a meſſage to this difficult ſa- 
ther, to attend him at Paris: he haſten- 
ed thither, full of miſgivings at ſuch. a 
ſhort and unexpected order, but returned 
as full of joy, that it ended in marrying 
his daughter to a man of ſuch intereſt as 
he boaſted. 

Corneille was a noted inſtance of what 
St. Evremont ſays, That nothing is harder 
than to read well; he having never known 
but three perſons who were proper read- 
ers, for Corneille made {ad work of his 
fine verſcs when he came to read them; 
as one day, taxing Bois-Robert with 
having ſpoke ſlightingly of his plays on 
the age: ; Ho the devil can that be, 
replied 
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cr replied Bois-Robert, when I ſaid they 


« were admirable, after hearing you 


& murder them.“ Corneille was alſo 
very heavy in converſation, ſcarce a word 
coming from him, even when he was 
maſter of the topic; but when any one 
cenſured him, for not putting himſelf 
forward in company; his anſwer was, 
„L am ſtill Peter Corneille;“ an an- 
ſwer vain enough; yet in print he 
talks unequally of himſelf. He ſays of his 
Medea, What is my own comes ſo far 
ſhort of what I have tranſlated from Se. 
neca, chat there is no need of placing the 
text in the margin, to diſtinguiſh them. 
His Epiſtle Dedicatory of The Waiting- 
woman has the following lines. 


Anot her's fame I ſee with placid eyes, 
Nor ſeek bis fall, tho' emulous to riſe; 
For plory's treaſure no demands can drain, 
The more ſhe gives, the more there's ſtill to 


ain. 


Never had any dramatic piece a ſucceſs 
equal to the Cid. I remember, ſays 
„M. Fontenelle, a military man, and a 
© mathematician, who were utter ſtrangers 
to all the plays in the world, except 54 
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Cid, the Cid had made its way through 
all their barbariſm : Corneille had tranſ- 
lations of it in all the ſeveral lan 
of Europe; beſides” the Sclavonian and 
Turkihh : children were taught it, and It 
is as fine as the Cid, became a proverbial 
expreſſion. ' Cardinal Richlieu was for 
being reputed the author of this piece, 
but Corneille preferring reputation to 
money, would not give it up; which fo 
provoked that minifter, who was not 
uſed to denials, that he hired ſome cri- 
tics to cenſure it; and not content with 
private cenſure, was for having it ex- 
ploded, and condemned, by the deci- 
ſion of a tribunal authentically impower- 
ed to ſit on ſuch cauſes. It was a con- 
ſtant maxim of this Cardinal, never to 
forgive. Three noblemen, his enemies, 
held a cloſe conſultation to work his diſ- 
grace; one of them was for baniſhing 
him to Rome, a ſecond was for con- 
fining him to the Baſtile during life, and 
the third, who was the duke of Montmo- 
rency, inſiſted there could be no ſafety 
but in bringing him to the ſcaffold, 
Their deſign, and their ſeveral opinions 
in the execution of it tranſpircd, and 
reached the —_— ears, who, by 2 
| ex- 
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dextrous uſe of his influence, retaliated 
the ſame puniſhment. on each of them, 
which had been projected againſt him. 
Never was. any ambition, ſays Mr. 
Fontenelle, like that of this great man: 
The glory of ruling France almoſt abs 
ſolutely, of reducing the formidable 
houſe of Auſtria, of direfting the mo- 
tions of all Europe was not enough; 
he was far adding to it that of writing plays. 
The appearance of the Cid gave him as 
much uneaſineſs, as if the Spaniards had 
been at the gates of Paris: He ſtimulated 
the keeneſt writers againſt it, which was 
no difficult matter for him, and put 
himſelf openly at their head. Scudery 
publiſhed his remarks on the Cid in- 
ſcribed to the academy; which the car- 
dinal, its founder, alſo ſtrongly ſollichied 
to declare againſt this galling piece, but 
previouſly to the academy's deciſion, its 
ſtatutes required the afſent of the other 
party. It was only fear of off.nding the 
cardinal, which drew a kind of com- 
pliance from Corncille.; and this was 
attended with ſufficicat haughtineſs; but 
who would abſolutely break with ſuch 
a. miniſter and he his benefactor ? tar 
he rewarded as a mimiſter n 
whic 
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which he maligned as a poet; and 
it ſeems, as if this great ſoul could not 
be ſuſceptible of any weakneſſes, without 
making at the ſame 'time a noble com- 
penſation tor them. The academy 


manner equal to its growing reputation, 
attending to the cardinal's fanguine ani- 
maſity againſt, and the public's idoli» 
Zing eſteem for, the Cid. The exact dif- 
play of all the faults in the piece gratified 
the cardinal ; and the public were no leſs 
pleaſed with the mildneſs of the criti- 
ciſms, and the praiſes with which they 
were interſperſed. 

The impreſſion made on Lewis XIV. 


in the tragedy of Cinna, is the moſt ho- 


nourable eulogium. The Chevalier de 
Rohan's conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, and 
the king's determined refuſal of a pardon, 
are univerſally known. On the evening 
preceeding the execution, that 
prince was to ſee Cinna; at which 
his emotions were ſuch, that he frequent- 
ly owned, that if the leaſt word had 
been ſpoken for the chevalier, attroci- 


ous as his guilt was, he could. not have 
ſtood out againſt any thing. This ad- 
mirable tragedy 13 4 

2 = 


pub- 
liſhed its ſentiments on the Cid, and in a 
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dedicate to cardinal Mazarine; but, 
upon an intimation, that no preſent was 
to be expected from him, he pitched 
upon the right man; for M. de Monto- 
ran returned the compliment, with a 
preſent of a thouſand piſtoles : This li- 
| berality gave the appellation of Monto- 
ron dedications to ſuch as were richly 
paid. The above impreſſion was much 
happier, than that on a lady at the repre- 
ſentation of Roxana, a Latin tragedy, 
wriiten by Alabaſter, an Engliſh divine, 
and chaplain to the brave unfortunate 
Earl of Eſſex ; the laſt words of which, 
Sequar, Sequar, were uttered with ſuch 
an agony, that ſhe was ſeized with an 
incurable diſtraction. 

Corneille is almoſt the only one of our 
Poets, to whom the Engliſh are pleaſ- 
ed to do juſtice z Moliere, la Fontaine, 
Racine, Boileau, and Rouſſeau, with 
them are rather great writers, than 
great poets; they will have it, that Cor- 
neille alone ſpeaks the genuine divine 
language; My country-men, ſays a 
6 lord, are as bungling in politics, 
&« as the French in poetry.“ We 
again take the liberty to retort to 


the Engliſh the words of Petronius, 
1 
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« You ſpeak more like poets than like 


men, Plus poetice quam humane locutus 
es, and we ſay of theirs in particular, 
what the duke of Buckingham ſays of 


poets in general, 
For one inſpired, ten are, de ſee, poſſeſſed. 


Corneille was fo affected with the miſ- 
carriage of his Pertbarite, that for. ſix 
ſucceſſive years, nothing of his was pu- 
bliſhed, but a tranſlation in verſe of the 


Imitation of Chriſt, which met with 


prodigious ſucceſs, and made him, in 
all reſpects, amends for his ſequeſtration 
from dramatic poetry. Yet, ſays Mr. 
Fontenelle, If I may be indulged; a 
& liberty, which perhaps I ought not to 
e take, the moſt inſinuating beauty of 
„the Imitation is wanting to me in 


4 the tranſlation ; I mean, its artleſſneſa 


« and ſimplicity ; it is loſt in the pomp 
« of verſe, which was natural to Mr. 
“ Corneille ; and I am apt to think, 
s that any rhetoric or poetry are a diſad- 
% vantage to it. This book, the 
6 finc{t ever writ by a human hand, the 
* goſpel being of a ſuperior origin, would 
not re ach and penetrate the heart ſo 
N 3 *© firongly, 
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« ſtrongly, without that natural and ten- 
« der addreſs, to which even a negligence 
« of ſtile greatly contributes.“ 
Mr. Corneille gives this account of 
himſelf, in a letter to Mr. Pelliſſon, 


En matiere dq amour je ſuis fort inigal, 

en ecris aſſez bien & le fais aſſex mal, 

ai la feconde, & la bouche flerile 3 

on galant au theatre, & fort mauvais on ville, 
Et Pon peut rarement m! ecouter ſans mmi, 


us quand je me produit par la bouchs & auirui. 


as 1 * is a little ſketch of my- 
ſervice; and now Iam very little improved: 
| however, the good ſuperintendant will, by 
all — ee 2 3 
not „that he a proof, tha 
the conceitednefs for which we poets are 
noted, has never totally infatuated 
me; and I have always had ſenſe 
enough to ſee my own faults, fo that I 
readily obey his directions; and it being 
his pleaſure, that I ſhould trouble him 
once more, I beg you will lay out for a 
favourable moment, to take my leave 
of him. His open affability ro me laſt 
ſunday, gives me hopes, that he will not 
think it below him, to take ſome care of 
me z 
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me; it will infallibly be ſo, if you will 
take upon you to remind him of me; 
and this T ought to expect, from the gene- 
rous friendſhip with which you honour 
me. Tam intirely yours.” | 


To this muſt be added, that he was 
equally uncapable of, and averſe to buſi- 
neſs; any thing which looked that way 

thim'in a flutter ; the court was a wil- 
Finch rneſs to him, his 4 Na and merit w 
quite exotic there, having neither flexibili 
ty nor artifice. The price of his plays he 
always left to the houſe; and though he 
was not expenſive, he died worth, 12 
more than the two hundred Piſtols 
which Lewis XIV. ſent bim, upon his 
being informed, that the illuſtrious | 125 
gedian lay fick, and , and wanted. 
preſeryed a'devorion and p 
Uffufed* commerce mg a world 
oftcn ſeen to extinguiſh, being INE "a 
lous, that many times he was inclined 
to give over writing for the ſage, had 
not ſeveral eminent caſuiſts authorized 
him in it, whoſe approbation was owing 
to the purity and virtue which reign- in 
his compoſitions. The ſincerity of his 
piety appears, in the preface of his tranſ- 
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lation of St. Bonaventure's Latin hymn 
to the Virgin. 

If this eſſay is fayourably received, I 
ſhall from time to time publiſh others of 
the ſame kind, there being the ſtrongeſt 
obligation to devote at leaſt ſome of our 
talents to the glory of the giver : butno 
originals are to be expected from me, 
| Unacquainted with divinity and deyo- 

tion, 1 dare not ſpeak of them from.my- 
ſelf ; they are ſuch ſtrange roads to, me, 
that I cannot truſt myſelf in them, with- 
out ſure guides; and 1 am covered yith 
confuſion when I ſee my mind ſo exe 
rant in worldly matters, and ſo. 
in the things of God, Poſſiply be 
tends this for my greater abaſement, 
a check to that vanity with which ft tf 
ſucceſsful writer is apt to be | bloat 
Till he is pleaſed to attract me more 
ſenſibly by clearer illuminatioas,, let, me 
own my weakneſs, and declare to the 
world, that I ſhall never. preſume. to 
talk of divine things, , but in tranſlations 
and paraphraſes from thoſe bleſſed per- 
ſons whoſe teachings have been more 
enlarged fn ebe ver 
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The original hymn begins with this 
pompous addreſs : 


Ave cæleſte lilium, 

Ave roſa ſpecioſa, 

Ave mater humilium, 
Superis imperioſa : 
Deitatis triclinium, 

In hac valle lacrymarum 
Da r»bur, fer auxilium, 
O excuſatrix culparum. 


How Corneille ſtood in the opinion of 
other nations, appears from the follows 
ing letter to him from the polite M. St. 
Evremont. 


SIR, 
OU would certainly be the moſt 


grateful man alive for any favour 
ſince you account yourſelf ſo highly ob- 
lig-d tor a plain piece of juſtice. It you 
are for thanking all who join in my opi- 
nion of your works, you mult thank 
all who are judges of them. The Eng- 
liſh, who are not wanting in fondneſs 
for what is Engliſh, and often deſerved- 
ly. depart from that opinion, and think, 
- that to call their Ben Johnſon the Cor- 
N 5 veille 
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neille of England, is doing. him no ſmall 
honour. This Ben Johnſon flouriſhed 
under Elizabeth, James and Charles I. 
was well acquainted with the antients, 
and firſt brought the Engliſh theatre to 
any form and regulariry. , His tragedy 
and comedies are ſtill in good eſteem ; 
and I profeſs myſelf a paſſionate admirer 
of a play of his called The Silent Woman. 
Mr. Waller, one of the moſt brilliant 
geniuſes of the age, is always Jooking 
out for any new piece of yours. Charles 
Sackville earl of Dorſet, and he, have 
-near finiſhed a tranſlation of your Pom- 
-pey. It is you who have brought him 
to own that there may be good ſpeak- 
ing and writing in France. He ſays you 
are the only man among the French 
whoſe thoughts are worth a ruſh ; be- 
fides, there's Voſſius, that warm ſtick- 
ler for the Grecians, who is out of pa- 
tience at any parallel betwixt the Latin 
and Greek: he ſets you above Sophocles 
and Euripides. 1 


The following extract of M. Voltaire's 
ſpeech to the academy is a tribute due to 
the honour of M. Corneille. 


When I aſſert, gentlemen, that it 
2 i 
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&« is the great poets. who have fixed the 
„genius of languages, I advance no- 
„thing but what is known to you. 
„The Greeks wrote no hiſtory: till 
, õο years aftor Homer. Among 
„ the R Terence was the — 
« who wool with an clegant 
2 was — who, after 
gave the Italian language that _—_ 
40 22 delightfulneſs which it has hitberto 
&d.—It-is to Lopes de Veza 
40 — the owes its 2 
« and pomp.—lc. was Shakeſpear who, 
«, as much a Barbarian as he was, en- 
« grafted in the Engliſh that force and 
that energy they have never ſince been 
* able to improve ; for any aver-(train- 
% ing weakens it. — Will, you not 
% alſo agrer with me, gentlemen, when 
I ſay, that the true merit and reputa- 
« tion of our language began with the 
author o! Cinna and thu Cid. 
+6. Before him Montaigne was the;on- 
« ]y book that drew the attention of 
«© the few foreigners who. underſtood 
&« French; but Montaignc's ſtile is nei- 
« ther ſo pure, correct, clear, or noble. 
«No; he is emphatical and familiar, 
« and treats great ſubjects in a . - 
N 6 man- 
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„manner: it is his ſimplicity that 
& pleaſes ; people love the humour of 
* the author; they are pleaſed with 
„ finding themſelves in what he ſays of 
« himſelf. I have often heard Mon- 
s taigne's language regretted: it is his 
imagination which ought to be re- 

« gretted. His imagination was 

« and bold, but his language Was far 
& from being ſo. 
Marot, from whom M 
&« jearned his manner of —— him- 
« ſelf, was ſcarcely ever known but in 
„ his own country. Among ourſelves 
& he has been well received, - becauſe of 
“ ſome tales naturally told, and ſome 
4 fſicentious epigrams; but this low kind 
©« of merit has for a long time debaſed 
* our language. In this ſtite we wrote 
<< tragedies, poems, hiſtories, and even 
« books of morality. 

«© Our language after him continued 
«© to be nothing but a familiar jargon, 
in which we fometimes expreſſed a 
+ happy joke with ſucceſs. 


at length Malherbe appear. 
Ferſe, with juſt — ng firſt in France be grac — 
Ard n the energy of words well plac d. 


I , 1 If 
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«© Tf Malherbe was the firſt that 
© ſhewed the power of that great art of 
“ putiing our words in their proper 
* SED he was then, the farſt who — 
© elegant. But were a few harmo- 
«*« nious ſtanza's ſufficient for engaging 
<« ſoreigners to ſtudy our language? 

„The French language would there- 
&« fore have for ever remained in its me- 
«* diocrity, but for one of thoſe geniuſes 
© born to change and elevate the mind 
© of a whole nation This we owe tothe 
e greateſt among thoſe who were the 
« firſt members of your ſociety. — It 
© vas Corneille alone who began to make 
our language regarded by foreigners, at 
the ſame time that cardinal Richlieu 
began to make the crown reſpected. 
«« Both the one and the other ſpread 
* our glory throughout Europe“. 

The following dialogue was extremely 
liked by all but the inſcuſible, and ſhews 
M. Corncille was a maſter of the ſoft, 
no leſs than the ſublime. 


Tirſis. Caliſte, 7 be fouci, 
Prens pitie de Pardeur qui me devore ame. 
Caliſte. Tir, ne wois tu pas a 
Que mon cœur embraſt briile 4 Aamme ? 


Tir. 7 0 
Je neſe Leſperer. q Cal. 
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Cal. Tu bt peur afeirer. L * 
ir. Mais mom peu de mer ite. s aff 1 þ 5 
We eee 


Cal. Mais cette ricompraſe 2 r trop petites, 
. tant 4 


EY 15 2 


_ 
—_— 


The; enen wendy. 7 ry SER 
Bye maintenant mon mal r te yacht 


Cal. La mort rule etteindra mes 
Et jen ai 91 au coeur mille fo eie. 


ejperer. 


Tir. 1 gus ton comrage. 
MW apprete de rigueurs Lan But ta 4 
Cal. Ce que 7 ai 4 1 men 
| Pour tout autre pus thi 
Tir. S quelgu"un plus riche ou plus beau, . 
Et mieux fourni d"appas.a te ſervir je range # 
Cal. Felirois plutot le Fo. ary 
Due mavolage bum ſe nn os ane 
Tir. Fe noſe "4 » thy 
Cal. Tu Fen peux aſtirer 
Tir. Mais pourrois tu, ma belle, 


| Dedaigner un amant qui vautroit r. 
Cal. Poxrrois je preſarer — 
Une incertaiue ſoi. 


x 


23 


47; 
$44 


Tir. Si la rigueur de tes parem 
- © Aquelqs' autre parti plus fortable f 3 a 
Cal. Les ſaints de voirs que je leur rena bs 
Jamais deſſus ma foi n'auront cet vantage, 
Tir. Jen 'ofe Leſperer. | 
Cal. Tu ton peux afcirer. 
Tir. Quoi parens ni richeſfſes, 
Ni grandeurs ne pourront cbranler les « 
Cal. Tout cela mis aupres de tes chaſtes car 
Perd fon luſire et fon prix, 


ogg 
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CLAUDE EMANUEL LULLIER, 
ſurnamed CHAPELLE, born 
1621, died 1686. 


X $3 KHapelle, Moliere's intimate, was 
2 . 8 one of the pleaſanteſt, but with- 
iS} al one of the moſt voluptuous 
«PP x men of th- times. Being one 
day at dinner with a friend, a nobleman 
came in from court, and abruptly ſets 
himſelf down by Chapelle, who found 
himſe'f crouded by this approximation, 
After pouring forth a flood of court-news, 
Thereare ſome raſcally rhymers, adds the 
lord, who have the effrontry ro make 
ſongs upon perſons of rank; but if 1 
knew them, I would cane them ſo, 
that they ſhould never endure the nome 
of a ſong; by the maſs would I. Cha- 
pelle, out of patience at ſuch diſcourſe, 
and being crouded, ſtarts up, and turn- 
ing his back, ſaid, There ſtrik-, and 
begone. This nobleman was ſtunned 


at this ſally of Chapelle, yet could 
not 
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not but be pleaſed with it, and gave him 
elbow room ; after which the entertain- 
ment was continued with a general good 
humour and feſtivity. | 

Boileau having a value for Chapelle, 
and meeting him one day, told him, 
That his inordinate love of the bottle 
was of infinite prejudice to him; and 
this with ſuch a friendly air, that Cha- 
pelle ſeemed ſeriouſly affected, and pro- 
miſed, to lay his advice to heart; but 
unluckily they had met juſt by a ta- 
vern; Come, ſays Chapelle ſtanding 
docs not agree wich either of us, ſo 
let us go in to this tavern; there you 
may commodiouſly go through with the 
Yoint, and I ſhall be a very docile 
— Boileau, eager to compleat 
Chapelle's converſion, leads the way; 
but the iſſue little correſponded with 
the deſign; for preacher and hearer 
fuddled themſelves ſo, that they were 
fent home in ſeparate coaches. 

Chapelle had taken a great inclination 
to Mademoiſclle Chouars, who, beſides 
her wit and learning, was never without 
excellent winc, which was a powerful at- 


tractive tor him; and he uſed frequently 
to 


% 
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to ſup with her. Her chamber-maid 
once coming in, to take away, found 
her miſtreſs all in tears and Chapelle in 
a deep melancholy; ſhe ſeeming amazed, 
Chapelle told her, that they were lament- 
ing the death of Pindar he ſublime poet, 
—_— the blundering phyſicians had kill- 
ed by improper medicaments. I'll re- 
peat you ſome of his verſes. 


Pear, O 75 graces, and regard my pray'r, 


All that"s faveet and pleaſing here, 
 Mortals from your hands receive : 


Splendor Je, and jane confer, - 
. Genius, wit, and beauty giue. 
Ner without your ſhining train, 
en th'a! Sheree, 1. 
*. — 2. meaſurei 
' celeſtial choirs | - gh 
When the gur d dance they. lead, 
the War 4 banguet 3 
1 5 thrones Fur age 7 
Kaas Phabus lac d, 
Db ring thro ib bleft obodes, .. 
Al the Jplerdid works of gods, 
Set the ſiſters in a ring, 
Round the — ae * 
a0 6 ei 60 
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And with reverential love, 
Hor ſhipping th Olympian throne, 
The majeſtic brow of Jobe, 
With unfading honours crown. - 


Who muſt not grieve, added Cha; le, 


that this melodrous ſhould fall a 
victim to ignorance. Theſe verſes drew 
a freſh flood: of tears from the lady, and 
the ſympathiſing Abigail fell a crying alſo 

at what ſhe did not underſtand. 
This lamentation over Pindar, fo ce- 
lebrated for his Olympia, -puts mein mind 
of an incident at thoſe „in which 

the love of glory, on the one hand, tri- 
umphed over the fear of death, ind on 
the other yielded to pain: Arrachion was 
an eminent pantratiqt, i. e. boxer ant 
wreſtler, who in the former Olympiads 
had already gained rwo crawns, and was 
now to encounter with the laſt of his ay- 
| tagoniſts for the third : but he having, 
rhaps, obſerved by his former chi- 
— in what the dſuperi of Arrachic 
conſiſted, in order to elude it ruſhed in 
at once, and twining his feet about him, 
ſeized him at the ſame time by the throat, 
which he griped with both his hands. 
Arrachion 
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Arrachion having no other means of diſ- 
engaging himſelf, or annoying his enemy, 
who was thus got within him, and had 
almoſt ſtrangled him to death, broke 
one of his toes, through the unſufferable 
pain of which, the other reſigned the 
victory, at the very inſtant that Arra- 


when the coach was ready, Chapelle 
the duke that tie cou lis and te, 
tony dy ogy an ofd Plutarch which 
lay upon his friend's table, the paſſage 

His eye fel] upon was, Whoever attends 
the great, forfeits his freedom; and tho 
the duke condeſcendingly told him, that 
he conſidered him only as his friend, 
and that he Thould have the ruling of 
every thing at his houſe; all he could 


get from him was, that * 
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ſaid ſo, and that it was not his fault, 
but back to Paris he would-go; upon 
which, at parting, the duke ſaid, Ye 
wits either abound in pride or want 
common ſenſe. 

Chapelle returning from a viſit to Mo- 
liere, with whom, according to cuſtom, 
he had indulged his genius, had a ſquabble 
with his man Godemer, who had lived 
wich him above thirty years, and whom 
he had always allowed to fit in the fore- 
ſeat of his coach; but a whim took Cha- 
pelle to degrade him, and make him get 
up behind. Godemer having a long 
experience of his maſter's drunken freaks, 
did not make any motion to obey this 
diſgraceful order; Chapelle flies in a 
paſſion, Godemer laughs at him; u 
which a ſcufflle enſues in the coach, and 
down jumps the coachman to part them. 
Moliere, who ſaw the whole affair from 
his window, imagining Chapelle's ſervants 
had ſome ill deſign againſt him, haſtens 
to the coach. Oh! are you there, Mo- 
liere, cries Chapelle, be judge now, if 
Jam in the wrong; this ſcoundrel Go- 
demer has forced himſelf into my coach, 


as if a ſkipkennel was to rank with me. 
Your 
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Your brains are gone a wool- gathering, 
anſwered Godemer, the gentleman knows 
that the fore ſeat of your coach has be- 
longed to me above theſe thirty years, 
and why muſt I now be outed undeſer- 
vedly. You are an impertinent fellow, 
hold your ſaucy tongue, replied Chapelle 
if I was pleaſed to allow part of my 
coach, it ſhall be no more ſo; I am 
maſter, and you ſhall either mount be- 
hind or trudge it. Where's the fair deal- 
ing of thar, interrupted Godemer, to 
make me foot it in my old age, after 
all my long and faithtul ſervices ; my 
youth could have born with it, but now 
my legs fail me; in one word as well 
as a thouſand, you have uſed me to the 
coach, I can't do without it; the very 
ſhame of being behind would be a death- 
ſtroke to me. Come Moliere, ſaid 
Chapelle, we'll both abide by your de- 
ciſion. Well, ſaid Moliere, ſince I am 
to be judge, I'll endeavour to ſet mat- 
ters right betwixt two ſuch well-meaning 
litigants. You Godemer ate in the wrong 
to forget the reſpect due to your maſter, 
who may order yo to go as he pleaſes, 
and you are not to build upon his good 
nature; 


wo 
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nature; therefore I ſentence you to ride 
behind the coach to the end of this field, 
and there you ſhall ſubmiſſively aſk him 
to re ſtore you to your former honour, 
which Il engage he will not refuſe. By 
the :naſs, cried Chapelle, that decree 
will gain you more honour than all your 
plays; *faith, Moliere, this is wit and 
contrivance indeed. Well, in regard to 
your admirable expedient, I entirely for- 
give the raſcal, I am really obliged to 
you, Moliere, for this expedient; I was 
at a quandary, for *rwas a knotty buſi- 
neſs. Adieu; of all the judges in France 
Moliere for my money. 

Chapelle and the marſhal de ————- 
once ſupping together, amidſt the glaſſes 
begun to reflect on the calamities of this 
life, and the uncertainty whether there 
might not be one hereafter : this led 
them to agree, that nothing could be 
more tremendous than to live without 
religion; but at the ſame time, it ſeemed 
to them impoſſible to hold on in a chri- 
ſtian courſe for a long ſucceſſion of years, 
and they thought that the martyrs had 
the beſt on't, whom a few momentary 
ſufferings tranſlated to an eternal feli- 

city. 
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city. In order to the ſame-expeditious 
way, Jays Chapelle, we cannot do bet- 


ter than to go as chriſtian miſſionaries 
into Turkey: we ſhall! be ſeized, f 

he, and carried before ſome fierce Infidel 
Pacha; Il give him a Rowland for his 
Oliver, and yqu-marſhal muſt be ſure 
not to flinch. I ſhall be impaled for my 
reſoluteneſs, next you'll be impaled, and 
ſo we get to heaven in a trice. The 
marſhal, piqued that Chapelle thus aſ- 
ſumed the precedence, rook him up ; 
no, no, *tis Iwho am a duke, a peer, 
and marſhal of France, who mult be 
ſpokeſman and the leading martyr; and 
not ſuch an Inſignificant as you. A fig 


for your marſhal and duke, replied Cha- 


lle; upon which the marſhal lets fly 
his plate at Chapelle; Chapelle graples 
with the marſh] ;. table, ſtands, and 
chairs, re overſet in an inſtant This 
hurly- burly drew the ſervants to part the 
fray; but the occaſion of it was not ſoon 
forgotten at court. 

Boileau and ſeveral other wits, among 


the reſt Chapelle, were invited to a ſup- 


per, where Boilcau read ſeveral paſſages 
of his Lutrin; but Chapelle, heated 
with 

S.. 


4 
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with the good chear, put in his word 
ſeveral times to find fault; till the poet 
in a fret, ſaid, Hold y ur tongue, Cha- 


e, you are intoxicated, I am ag 
Fi ſo much intoxicated with wine; 


) plied Chapelle, as you are with your 
Jingle. 
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